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Week Ending Friday, June 20, 1997 


Remarks Prior to a Meeting With the 
President’s Advisory Board on Race 
and an Exchange With Reporters 
June 13, 1997 


The President. I'd like to begin by thank- 
ing this distinguished group of Americans for 
their willingness to serve on an advisory 
board to me to examine the state of race rela- 
tions in America over the next year, to par- 
ticipate in making sure that the American 
people have facts, not myths, upon which to 
base their judgments and proceed to launch- 
ing a nationwide honest discussion that we 
hope will be replicated in every community 
in this country and that will lead to some 
specific recommendations for further actions 
on our part as we move forward. 

I think this is the right time to do this, 
because there is not a major crisis engulfing 
the Nation that dominates the headlines 
every day. The economy is strong. Crime is 
down. Our position in the world is good. But 
if you look at where we are and where we're 
going, we will soon be, in the next few dec- 
ades, a multiracial society in which no racial 
group is in a majority. And we are living in 
a world in which that gives us an enormous 
advantage in relating to other countries in 
the world since we have people from every 
country in the world here. 

Already, we have 5 big school districts in 
America with children from over 100 dif- 
ferent racial and ethnic groups; soon we'll 
have 12, within the next year or so. And also, 
if you look at the rest of the world, all the 
wonders of modern technology are being 
threatened by the rise of ethnic and racial 
and religious and tribal conflicts around the 
world. We'll be in a unique position to show 
people, not just tell people but show people, 
they don’t have to give in to those darker 
impulses if we can create one America out 
of this incredible diversity we have. 

So you all know this has been a big concern 
of mine for a long time, but I just believe 


that this is the right time for us to try to 
prepare for the new century and to take this 
time to look at it, and I have a very great 
group of people here, and there are hun- 
dreds, perhaps even thousands more who 
would like to participate in this debate, and 
we intend to give them the chance to do it. 


State of Race Relations 


Q. How bad do you think race relations 
are in this country today? I mean, what are 
the real tensions? 

The President. | think they're much bet- 
ter than they used to be, but I think there 
is still discrimination. I think there is still 
both illegal discrimination and discrimination 
that may not rise to the level of illegality but 
certainly undermines the quality of life and 
our ability to live and work together. 

And I think there is still great disparity in 
real opportunity, particularly for racial mi- 
norities who are physically isolated from the 
rest of us in low-income areas with high 
crime rates and low rates of economic and 
educational opportunity. 

I also believe there are glaringly different 
perceptions of the fairness of how various as- 
pects of American society operate, most 
clearly the criminal justice system but a lot 
of other areas as well. 

I also believe that we have not taken 
enough time to think about the implications 
of what it will mean when our racial ques- 
tions are not primarily issues between Afri- 
can-Americans and white Americans, al- 
though still there is a lot of unfinished busi- 
ness there, but of the entire texture of Amer- 
ican diversity. 

So I think that there are problems. I think 
things are better than they used to be, but 
I think that we a have a lot of work to do 
in order to be one America. 

Q. Mr. President, we have an interesting 
phenomenon in that a lot of Americans work 
in integrated work environments, but they 
aren't friends. I mean, they are colleagues 
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at work, but they're not friends at home. 
They don’t socialize together. They don’t vol- 
untarily associate with each other. Is there 
anything that you can do about this? Is there 
anything you should try to do about this? 

The President. It’s certainly nothing you 
can legislate, but I think that one of the 
things that I would hope that the board and 
I will be able to do is to show America exam- 
ples where people are working together out- 
side the workplace as friends to build their 
communities, and to demonstrate that in 
cases where that has occurred, not only are 
communities stronger and social problems 
reduced but the people involved are happier 
people. 

I think that’s one thing I hope we'll be 
able to talk about. It may be a little old-fash- 
ioned and Pollyanna, but I basically think 
that we'll all be happier as Americans if we 
know each other and we feel comfortable 
with each other and we’re getting along to- 
gether. I think that it will make—I think we'll 
have more fun. I think we'll feel better about 
ourselves, not just we'll feel like we’re good 
or noble or anything, but we'll feel like we're 
doing what makes sense and what ought to 
be the better part of human nature. 


President’s Record on Civil Rights 


Q. Mr. President, given how you've been 
criticized in the past on how you selected 


an Assistant Attorney General for Civil 
Rights, Lani Guinier, and how you've been 
criticized by your close friend Marian W right 
Edelman on welfare reform and how she es- 
sentially said it would leave poor minority 
children out in the dust and also how you 
struggled to come to a position on affirmative 
action that brought some rather tense mo- 
ments between you and the Congressional 
Black Caucus and, lastly, how you were criti- 
cized on being in Texas, giving a speech on 
race relations on the day of the Million Man 
March, how much credibility do you think 
you honestly bring to the issue of race rela- 
tions, and how much do you honestly think 
you can accomplish in relation to your goals? 

The President. 1 think I ought to con- 
gratulate you. In 30 seconds, you've probably 
got 100 percent of the criticisms that have 
been leveled against me. 
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Q. Oh, there’s a 
Speaker—— 

Q. Besides the Speaker saying that’s— 
(laughter|—— 

The President. First of all, I was invited 
a long time ago to give that speech in Texas, 
and I think it was a very important speech. 
I've had—secondly, more importantly, any- 
body who looks at my entire public life can 
see that it’s been dominated by three things: 
economics, education, and race. 

If there is any issue I ought to have credi- 
bility on, it is this one, because it is a part 
of who I am and what I’ve done, and I don’t 
feel the need to defend myself. I think all 
you have to do is look at the way I constitute 
my administration, look at the way that we’ve 
changed the Federal bench, and look at the 
policies I've advocated. And I’m very proud 
of the process through which we went to de- 
velop the affirmative action policy with Mr. 
Edley here, was a part of that, and I think 
we did it right. After all, we not only had 
to come up with a position, we had to come 
up with a position in a way that we could 
defend it against those who thought we were 
wrong and who were determined to undo it, 
and we wanted to give everybody a chance 
to be a part of it. So I'm rather proud of 
that. 

And on the welfare issue, time will prove 
whether Marian Edelman is right or I am. 
That’s all I can tell you. All I can tell you 
is, even before the welfare reform bill passed, 
we moved more people from welfare to work 
than at any time in American history, and 
the Council of Economic Advisers says that 
36 percent of them—about 30 percent of 
them moved because of initiatives taken by 
States to help people move from welfare to 
work. We kept the guarantee for medical 
care; we kept the guarantee for nutrition for 
poor children; we kept the guarantee that the 
money had to be spent on poor people; we 
gave the States more money to spend on wel- 
fare than they would have today under the 
old system. They have 20 percent more 
money to spend on poor people today than 
they would have had if we hadn’t changed 
the law—today. And we're going to get, 
under the budget agreement, $3 billion more 
to create jobs for people who don’t have 
them. So let’s—give me a couple of years 
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to see whether—who is right on this. She 
was sincere and honest in her position, and 
I’m sincere and honest in mine, and time 
will see who was right. 


Expected Results 

Q. Mr. President—{inaudible|—going to 
be worried that this is going to be all talk 
and no action. Are there going to be concrete 
proposals that are going to come out of this? 
In what areas? 

The President. | expect there to be con- 
crete proposals. I also wanted to say there 
will simultaneously be concrete proposals 
that will be debated in the context of the 
budget that will directly bear on this. For 
example, one of the things that troubles me 
about those in favor of getting rid of affirma- 
tive action is, I don’t recall any of them com- 
ing up with any alternatives, nor do I hear 
any voices assuming some responsibility for 
the apparent resegregation of higher edu- 
cation in Texas and California and some 
places as a result of it. 

So, yes, I think we are duty-bound to come 
up with some policy, but I also think we’re 
duty-bound to try to mobilize the energies 
and the attention of the rest of America so 
that everybody can be a part of this. 


California Proposition 209 

Q. Does this mean you will specifically de- 
nounce Proposition 209 tomorrow? 

The President. I've already done that, but 
I will make my position on that issue clear 
again tomorrow. 


Tax Programs for the Working Poor 

Q. I assume you've seen the Speaker's 
comment that he’s looked at the advisory 
commission and assumes that it will come 
up with the—I think he said—same old, 
tired, liberal big Government proposals. 
Would you like to disabuse him of that im- 
pression? 

The President. One of the things we did 
in 1993, which was not an old, tired, liberal, 
big Government proposal—Ronald Reagan 
said it was the best antipoverty program in 
American history with the earned-income tax 
credit—we doubled it in 1993 to help the 
working poor, to reward—here is another 
thing I wanted to—most minorities work for 
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a living; they are not on welfare. And there 
are a lot of people out there working, not 
making much money. So the earned-income 
tax credit Says we're not going to tax people 
who work into poverty. 

This new tax program that has been pro- 
posed by the Speaker's Ways and Means 
Committee would penalize the working poor 
and especially working poor mothers. So I 
would say that I'd be glad to have his advice, 
but this is a case where he needs to neaten 
up his own house a little bit and get those— 
if he’s for work and empowerment and not 
the big Government solutions, then they 
ought to change that tax package and stop 
punishing the working poor. 


Emergency Supplemental Appropriations 
Legislation 

Q. What did you think of the Republican 
leaders all voting against the disaster bill? 
Wasn’t that odd? 

The President. I'm just glad it passed. 
Mayor Owens, the mayor of Grand Forks— 
I visited out there in North Dakota—called 
me last night after I signed it and said how 
glad she was the people were going to get 
their aid, and that’s all I have to say. This 
never should have been political, and I don’t 
want the politics to continue, and I don't 
want to talk about victories or defeat here. 
People are going to get help; that’s all that 
counts. We've got to go back to working on 
this budget and all these other issues. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 4:50 p.m. in the 
Oval Office at the White House. In his remarks, 
he referred to Christopher Edley, codirector, The 
Civil Rights Project, and consultant to the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Board on Race; Marian Wright 
Edelman, president, Children’s Defense Fund; 
and Mayor Patricia Owens of Grand Forks, ND. 
A tape was not available for verification of the 
content of these remarks. This item was not re- 
ceived in time for publication in the appropriate 
issue. 


Executive Order 13050—President’s 
Advisory Board on Race 
June 13, 1997 


By the authority vested in me as President 
by the Constitution and the laws of the Unit- 
ed States of America, including the Federal 
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) Act, as amended (5 
U.S.C. App.), and in order to establish a 
President's Advisory Board on Race, it is 
hereby ordered as follows: 

Section 1. Establishment. (a) There is es- 
tablished the President’s Advisory Board on 
Race. The Advisory Board shall comprise 7 
members from outside the Federal Govern- 
ment to be appointed by the President. 
Members shall each have substantial e xperi- 
ence and expertise in the areas to be consid- 
ered by the Advisory Board. Members shall 
be representative of the diverse perspectives 
in the areas to be considered by the Advisory 
Board. 

(b) The President shall designate a Chair- 
person from among the members of the Ad- 
visory Board. 


Advisory Committee 


Sec. 2. Functions. (a) The Advisory Board 
shall advise the President on matters involv- 
ing race and racial reconciliation, including 
ways in which the President can: 

(1) Promote a constructive national dia- 
logue to confront and work through challeng- 
7 _— that surround race; 

) Increase the N 
our  gaened history of race relations and ‘the 


course our Nation is charting on issues of 


race relations and racial diversity; 

(3) Bridge racial divides by encouraging 
leaders in communities throughout the Na- 
tion to develop and implement innovative ap- 
proaches to calming racial tensions; 

(4) Identify, develop, and implement solu- 
tions to problems in areas in which race has 
a substantial impact, such as education, eco- 
nomic opportunity, housing, health care, and 
the administration of justice. 

(b) The Advisory Board also shall advise 
on such other matters as from time to time 
= ene may refer to the Board. 

) In carrying out its functions, the Advi- 


sory ian shall coordinate with the staff of 


the President’s Initiative on Race. 

Sec. 3. Administration. (a) To the extent 
permitted by law and subject to the availabil- 
ity of appropriations, the Department of Jus- 
tice shall provide the financial and adminis- 
trative support for the Advisory Board. 

(b) The heads of executive agencies shall, 
to the extent permitted by law, provide to 
the Advisory Board such information as it 


Jation’s understanding of 


may require for the purpose of carrying out 
its functions. 

(c) The Chairperson may, from time to 
time, invite experts to submit information to 
the Advisory Board and may form sub- 
committees or working groups within the Ad- 
visory Board to review specific matters. 

(d) Members of the Advisory Board shall 
serve without compensation but shall be al- 
lowed travel expenses, including per diem in 
lieu of subsistence, as authorized by law for 
persons serving intermittently in the Govern- 
ment service (5 U.S.C. 5701-5707). 

Sec. 4. General. (a) Notwithstanding any 
other Executive order, the functions of the 
President under the Federal Advisory Com- 
mittee Act, as amended, except that of re- 
porting to the Congress, that are applicable 
to the Advisory Board shall be performed by 
the Attorney General, or his or her designee, 
in accordance with guidelines that have been 
issued by the Administrator of General Serv- 
ices. 

(b) The Advisory Board shall terminate on 
September 30, 1998, unless extended by the 
President prior to such date. 

William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
June 13, 1997. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
12:17 p.m., June 16, 1997] 


NOTE: This Executive order was published in the 
Federal Register on June 17. This item was not 
received in time for publication in the appropriate 
issue. 


Statement on the Oklahoma City 
Bombing Trial 
June 13, 1997 


Since there is another trial pending, I can- 
not comment on the jury’s decision. 

But on behalf of all Americans, I thank 
the jurors for their deliberations and their 
thoroughness as they made these grave deci- 
sions. This investigation and trial have con- 
firmed our country’s faith in its justice sys- 
tem. 

To the victims and their families, I know 
that your healing can be measured only one 
day at a time. The prayers and support of 
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your fellow Americans will be with you every 
one of those days. 


NOTE: This item was not received in time for pub- 
lication in the appropriate issue. 


The President’s Radio Address 
June 14, 1997 


Good morning. In just 17 days, after 150 
years, Hong Kong returns to Chinese sov- 
ereignty. Today I want to talk to you about 
America’s role in that and America’s stake 
in the transition. 

More than 1,100 American companies op- 
erate in Hong Kong today, making it the 
heart of American business in the fastest 
growing part of the world. Our naval ships 
put in dozens of port calls to Hong Kong 
every year. And it matters to us that the peo- 
ple of Hong Kong retain their distinct system 
with its political freedoms and its open econ- 
omy, not only because we hold these prin- 
ciples in common with them and with a grow- 
ing number of people around the world but 
because we are involved with them. 

China has made important commitments 
to maintain Hong Kong’s freedom and auton- 
omy, and our Nation has a strong interest 
in seeing that these commitments are kept. 
The United States is doing its part to keep 
faith with the people of Hong Kong. We've 
negotiated agreements that will safeguard 
our presence and continue our cooperation. 
We will work with the new Hong Kong Gov- 
ernment to maintain a productive relation- 
ship that takes into account both its changed 
relationship with China and its promised au- 
tonomy. We'll keep a close watch on the tran- 
sition process and the preservation of free- 
doms that the people of Hong Kong have 
relied on to build a prosperous, dynamic soci- 
ety. 

The transition process did not begin and 
will not end on July Ist. It will unfold over 
the months and years ahead. One thing we 
must not do is take any measures that would 
weaken Hong Kong just when it most needs 
to be strong and free. 

No step would more clearly harm Hong 
Kong than reversing the course we have fol- 
lowed for years by denying normal trading 
status to China. That’s one important reason 
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why, a month ago, I decided to extend to 
China the same most-favored-nation treat- 
ment we give to every country on Earth, as 
every President has done since 1980. I want 
to just take a minute to say that even though 
we call it “most-favored-nation” treatment, 
that’s really misnaming it. It really means 
normal trading status. 

Why do we do this? Well, Hong Kong han- 
dles more than half of the trade between the 
United States and China, which makes it 
acutely sensitive to any disruption in our rela- 
tions. The Hong Kong Government esti- 
mates that our revocation of normal trade 
status would cut Hong Kong’s growth in half, 
double unemployment by eliminating up to 
85,000 jobs, and reduce its trade by as much 
as $32 billion. 

The full spectrum of Hong Kong’s leaders, 
even those most critical of Beijing, have 
strongly supported normal trading status for 
China. As Hong Kong Governor Chris Pat- 
ten, who has done so much for democracy 
and freedom in Hong Kong, said in a letter 
I received just this week, “Unconditional re- 
newal of China’s MFN status for a full year 
is the most valuable single gift the United 
States can present to Hong Kong during the 
handover period.” 

Those who oppose normal trading rela- 
tions with China have legitimate concerns. 
I share their goals of advancing human rights 
and religious freedom, of promoting fair 
trade, and strengthening regional and global 
security. But reversing our course and revok- 
ing normal trade status will set back those 
goals, not achieve them. It will cut off our 
contact with the Chinese people and under- 
mine those dedicated to openness and free- 
dom. It will derail our cooperation on fight- 
ing the spread of dangerous weapons, drug 
trafficking, and terrorism. It will close one 
of the world’s emerging markets to American 
exports and jeopardize more than 170,000 
high-paying American jobs. And it will make 
China more isolationist and less likely to 
abide by the norms of international conduct. 

I am convinced the best way to promote 
our interests and our values is not to shut 
China out but to draw China in, to help it 
to become a strong and stable partner in 
shaping security and prosperity for the fu- 
ture. Our strategic dialog with China has led 
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to cooperation on nuclear nonproliferation is- 
sues, on promoting stability on the Korean 
Peninsula, on protecting American intellec- 
tual property rights, which is so important 
to our high-tech industry. 

If we maintain our steady engagement 
with China, building areas of agreement 
while dealing candidly and openly with our 
differences on issues like human rights and 
religious freedom, we can help China to 
choose the path of integration, cooperation, 
and international recognition of human rights 
and freedoms. But if we treat China as our 
enemy, we may create the very 
we're trying to guard against. 

In the days ahead, the Congress will face 
this test as they take up the debate on China’s 
trading status. I urge the Congress and all 
Americans to remember: Extending normal 
trading status is not a referendum on China’s 
policies, it’s a vote for America’s interests. 
Hong Kong's leaders, present and future, un- 
derstand the stakes involved. They want to 
maintain their freedom and their autonomy. 
They know they need normal trading status 
to do it. We need to continue to stand with 
the people of Hong Kong and maintain our 
course of pragmatic cooperation with China. 
That is the best guarantee of a secure, stable, 
and prosperous 21st century for the United 
States. 

Thanks for listening. 


outcome 


NOTE: The address was recorded at 6:26 p.m. on 
June 13 in the Roosevelt Room at the White 
House for broadcast at 10:06 a.m. on June 14. 


Remarks at the University of 
California San Diego 
Commencement Ceremony in 
La Jolla, California 

June 14, 1997 


Thank you very much. Thank you. Well, 
ladies and gentlemen, the first thing I would 
like to say is that Coleen spoke so well, and 
she said everything I meant to say—|laugh- 
ter|—that I could do us all a great favor by 
simply associating myself with her remarks 
and sitting down. 

I would also like to thank Dr. 
Anagnostopoulos for reminding us of the in- 
famous capacity of faculty members to be 
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contrary with one another. [Laughter] Until 
he said it, I hadn't realized that probably 90 
percent of the Congress once were on uni- 
versity faculties. [Laughter] 

Let me say to Chancellor Dynes and Presi- 
dent Atkinson, to the distinguished regents 
and faculty members, to the students and 
their families and friends who are here today, 
I'm honored to be joined by a number of 
people who reflect the kind of America that 
Coleen Sabatini called for: Senator Barbara 
Boxer and Senator Dan Akaka from Hawaii; 
your Congressman, Bob Filner; Congress- 
woman Maxine Waters, the chair of the Con- 
gressional Black Caucus; Congresswoman 
Patsy Mink; Congressman Jim Clyburn; Con- 
gressman John Lewis, a great hero of the civil 
rights movement; Congresswoman Juanita 
Millender-McDonald; Congressman Carlos 
Romero-Barcelé from Puerto Rico; your 
Lieutenant Governor, Gray Davis; the Sec- 
retary of Transportation, Rodney Slater; of 
Labor, Alexis Herman; of Veterans Affairs, 
Jesse Brown; of Education, Dick Riley; our 
distinguished Ambassador to the United Na- 
tions, Bill Richardson; our distinguished Ad- 
ministrator of the Small Business Administra- 
tion, Aida Alvarez, the first American of 
Puerto Rican descent ever to be in a Presi- 
dential Cabinet. I would like to ask them all 
to stand, along with the members of the 
White House staff who are here, including 
Thurgood Marshall, Jr., whose father has a 
college named for him at this great univer- 
sity. Would you please stand? 

And I can’t help but noting that there’s 
another person here that deserves some spe- 
cial recognition—University of California at 

San Diego class of 1977—a Filipino-Amer- 
ican woman who became the youngest cap- 
tain of the Navy and my personal physician, 
Dr. Connie Mariano. Where is she? 

I want to thank you for offering our Nation 
a shining example ‘of excellence rooted in the 
many backgrounds that make up this great 
land. You have blazed new paths in science 
and technology, explored the new horizons 
of the Pacific Rim and Latin America. This 
is a great university for the 21st century. 

Today we celebrate your achievements at 
a truly golden moment for America. The cold 
war is over and freedom has now ascended 
around the globe, with more than half of the 
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people in this old world living under govern- 
ments of their own choosing for the very first 
time. Our economy is the healthiest in a gen- 
eration and the strongest in the world. Our 
culture, our science, our technology promise 
unimagined advances and exciting new ca- 
reers. Our social problems, from crime to 
poverty, are finally bending to our efforts. 

Of course, there are still challenges for you 
out there. Beyond our borders, we must bat- 
tle terrorism, organized crime and drug traf- 
ficking, the spread of weapons of mass de- 
struction, the prospect of new diseases and 
environmental disaster. Here at home, we 
must ensure that every child has the chance 
you have had to develop your God-given ca- 
pacities. We cannot wait for them to get in 
trouble to notice them. We must continue 
to fight the scourge of gangs and crime and 
drugs. We must prepare for the retirement 
of the baby boom generation so that we can 
reduce that child poverty rate that Coleen 


talked about. We must harness the forces of 


science and technology for the public good, 
the entire American public. 

But I believe the greatest challenge we 
face, among all those that Coleen talked 
about, is also our greatest opportunity. Of all 
the questions of discrimination and prejudice 
that still exist in our society, the most per- 
plexing one is the oldest, and in some ways 
today, the newest: the problem of race. Can 
we fulfill the promise of America by embrac- 
ing all our citizens of all races, not just at 
a university where people have the benefit 
of enlightened teachers and the time to think 
and grow and get to know each other within 
the daily life of every American community? 
In short, can we become one America in the 
21st century? 

I know, and I've said before, that money 
cannot buy this goal, power cannot compel 
it, technology cannot create it. This is some- 
thing that can come only from the human 


spirit—the spirit we saw when the choir of 


many races sang as a gospel choir. 

Today, the State of Hawaii, which has a 
Senator and a Congresswoman present here, 
has no majority racial or ethnic group. It is 
a wonderful place of exuberance and friend- 
ship and patriotism. Within the next 3 years, 
here in California no single race or ethnic 
group will make up a majority of the State’s 
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population. Already, 5 of our largest school 
districts draw students from over 100 dif- 
ferent racial and ethnic groups. At this cam- 
pus, 12 Nobel Prize winners have taught or 
studied from 9 different countries. A half- 
century from now, when your own grand- 
children are in college, there will be no ma- 
jority race in America. 

Now, we know what we will look like, but 
what will we be like? Can we be one America 
respecting, even celebrating, our differences, 
but embracing even more what we have in 
common? Can we define what it means to 
be an American, not just in terms of the hy- 
phen showing our ethnic origins but in terms 
of our primary allegiance to the values Amer- 
ica stands for and values we really live by? 
Our hearts long to answer yes, but our history 
reminds us that it will be hard. The ideals 
that bind us together are as old as our Nation, 
but so are the forces that pull us apart. Our 
Founders sought to form a more perfect 
Union. The humility and hope of that phrase 
is the story of America, and it is our mission 
today. 

Consider this: We were born with a Dec- 
laration of Independence which asserted that 
we were all created equal and a Constitution 
that enshrined slavery. We fought a bloody 
Civil War to abolish slavery and preserve the 
Union, but we remained a house divided and 
unequal by law for another century. We ad- 
vanced across the continent in the name of 
freedom, yet in so doing we pushed Native 
Americans off their land, often crushing their 
culture and their livelihood. Our Statue of 
Liberty welcomes poor, tired, huddled 
masses of immigrants to our borders, but 
each new wave has felt the sting of discrimi- 
nation. In World War II, Japanese-Ameri- 
cans fought valiantly for freedom in Europe, 
taking great casualties, while at home their 
families were herded into internment camps. 
The famed Tuskegee Airmen lost none of the 
bombers they guarded during the war, but 
their African-American heritage cost them a 
lot of rights when they came back home in 
peace. 

Though minorities have more opportuni- 
ties than ever today, we still see evidence 
of bigotry, from the desecration of houses 
of worship, whether they be churches, syna- 
gogues, or mosques, to demeaning talk in 
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corporate suites. There is still much work to 
be done by you, members of the class of 
1997. But those who say we cannot transform 
the problem of prejudice into the promise 
of unity forget how far we have come, and 
I cannot believe they have ever seen a crowd 
like you. 

When I look at you, it is almost impossible 
for me even to remember my own life. I grew 
up in the high drama of the cold war, in the 
patriotic South. Black and white southerners 
alike wore our Nation’s uniform in defense 
of freedom against communism. They fought 
and died together, from Korea to Vietnam. 
But back home, I went to segregated schools, 
swam in segregated public pools, sat in all- 
white sections at the movies, and traveled 
through small towns in my State that still 
marked restrooms and 
“white” and “colored.” 

By the grace of God, I had a grandfather 
with just a grade school education but the 
heart of a true American, who taught me that 
it was wrong. And by the grace of God, there 
were brave African-Americans like Congress- 
man John Lewis, who risked their lives time 
and time again to make it right. And there 
were white Americans like Congressman Bob 
Filner, a freedom rider on the bus with John 
Lewis, in the long, noble struggle for civil 
rights, who knew that it was a struggle to 
free white people, too. 

To be sure, there is old, unfinished busi- 
ness between black and white Americans, but 
the classic American dilemma has now be- 
come many dilemmas of race and ethnicity. 
We see it in the tension between black and 
Hispanic customers and their Korean or Arab 
grocers; in a resurgent anti-Semitism even on 
some college campuses; in a hostility toward 
new immigrants from Asia to the Middle 
East to the former communist countries to 
Latin America and the Caribbean—even 
those whose hard work and strong families 
have brought them success in the American 
way. 

We see a disturbing tendency to wrongly 
attribute to entire groups, including the 


water fountains 


white majority, the objectionable conduct of 


a few members. If a black American commits 
a crime, condemn the act. But remember 
that most African-Americans are hard-work- 
ing, law-abiding citizens. If a Latino gang 
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member deals drugs, condemn the act. But 
remember the vast majority of Hispanics are 
responsible citizens who also deplore the 
scourge of drugs in our life. If white teen- 
agers beat a young African-American boy al- 
most to death just because of his race, for 
God’s sake condemn the act. But remember 
the overwhelming majority of white people 
will find it just as hateful. If an Asian mer- 
chant discriminates against her customers of 
another minority group, call her on it. But 
remember, too, that many, many Asians have 
borne the burden of prejudice and do not 
want anyone else to feel it. 

Remember too, in spite of the persistence 
of prejudice, we are more integrated than 
ever. More of us share neighborhoods and 
work and school and social activities, reli- 
gious life, even love and marriage across ra- 
cial lines than ever before. More of us enjoy 
each other's company and distinctive cultures 
than ever before. And more than ever, we 
understand the benefits of our racial, linguis- 
tic, and cultural diversity in a global society, 
where networks of commerce and commu- 
nications draw us closer and bring rich re- 
wards to those who truly understand life be- 
yond their nation’s borders. 

With just a twentieth of the world’s popu- 
lation, but a fifth of the world’s income, we 
in America simply have to sell to the other 
95 percent of the world’s consumers just to 
maintain our standard of living. Because we 
are drawn from every culture on Earth, we 
are uniquely positioned to do it. Beyond 
commerce, the diverse backgrounds and tal- 
ents of our citizens can help America to light 
the globe, showing nations deeply divided by 
race, religion, and tribe that there is a better 
way. 

Finally, as you have shown us today, our 
diversity will enrich our lives in nonmaterial 
ways, deepening our understanding of 
human nature and human differences, mak- 
ing our communities more exciting, more en- 
joyable, more meaningful. That is why I have 
come here today to ask the American people 
to join me in a great national effort to perfect 
the promise of America for this new time 
as we seek to build our more perfect Union. 

Now, when there is more cause for hope 
than fear, when we are not driven to it by 
some emergency or social cataclysm, now is 
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the time we should learn together, talk to- 
gether, and act together to build one Amer- 
ica. 

Let me say that I know that for many white 
Americans, this conversation may seem to ex- 
clude them or threaten them. That must not 
be so. I believe white Americans have just 
as much to gain as anybody else from being 
a part of this endeavor—much to gain from 
an America where we finally take responsibil- 
ity for all our children so that they, at last, 
can be judged as Martin Luther King hoped, 
not by the color of their skin but by the con- 
tent of their character. 

What is it that we must do? For 4% years 
now, I have worked to prepare America for 
the 21st century with a strategy of oppor- 
tunity for all, responsibility from all, and an 
American community of all our citizens. To 
succeed in each of these areas, we must deal 
with the realities and the perceptions affect- 
ing all racial groups in America. 

First, we must continue to expand oppor- 
tunity. Full participation in our strong and 
growing economy is the best antidote to envy, 
despair, and racism. We must press forward 
to move millions more from poverty and wel- 
fare to work, to bring the spark of enterprise 
to inner cities, to redouble our efforts to 
reach those rural communities prosperity has 
passed by. And most important of all, we sim- 
ply must give our young people the finest 
education in the world. 


There are no children who—because of 


their ethnic or racial background—who can- 


not meet the highest academic standards if 


we set them and measure our students 
against them, if we give them well-trained 
teachers and well-equipped classrooms, and 
if we continue to support reasoned reforms 
to achieve excellence, like the charter school 
movement. At a time when college education 
means stability, a good job, a passport to the 
middle class, we must open the doors of col- 
lege to all Americans, and we must make at 
least 2 years of college as universal at the 
dawn of the next century as a high school 
diploma is today. 

In our efforts to extend economic and edu- 
cational opportunity to all our citizens, we 
must consider the role of affirmative action. 
I know affirmative action has not been per- 
fect in America—that’s why 2 years ago we 
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began an effort to fix the things that are 
wrong with it—but when used in the right 
way, it has worked. It has given us a whole 
generation of professionals in fields that used 
to be exclusive clubs, where people like me 
got the benefit of 100 percent affirmative ac- 
tion. There are now more women-owned 
businesses than ever before. There are more 
African-American, Latino, and Asian-Amer- 
ican lawyers and judges, scientists and engi- 
neers, accountants and executives than ever 
before. 

But the best example of successful affirma- 
tive action is our military. Our Armed Forces 
are diverse from top to bottom, perhaps the 
most integrated institution in our society and 
certainly the most integrated military in the 
world. And more important, no one ques- 
tions that they are the best in the world. So 
much for the argument that excellence and 
diversity do not go hand in hand. 

There are those who argue that scores on 
standardized tests should be the sole meas- 
ure of qualification for admissions to colleges 
and universities. But many would not apply 
the same standard to the children of alumni 
or those with athletic ability. I believe a stu- 
dent body that reflects the excellence and 
the diversity of the people we will live and 
work with has independent educational 
value. Look around this crowd today. Don’t 
you think you have learned a lot more than 
you would have if everybody sitting around 
you looked just like you? I think you have. 
[/ Applause | 

And beyond the educational value to you, 
it has a public interest, because you will learn 
to live and work in the world you will live 
in better. When young people sit side by side 
with people of many different backgrounds, 
they do learn something that they can take 
out into the world. And they will be more 
effective citizens. 

Many affirmative action students excel. 
They work hard, they achieve, they go out 
and serve the communities that need them 
for their expertise and role model. If you 
close the door on them, we will weaken our 
greatest universities and it will be more dif- 
ficult to build the society we need in the 21st 
century. 

Let me say, I know that the people of Cali- 
fornia voted to repeal affirmative action with- 
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out any ill motive. The vast majority of them 
simply did it with a conviction that discrimi- 
nation and isolation are no longer barriers 
to achievement. But consider the results. Mi- 
nority enrollments in law school and other 
graduate programs are plummeting for the 
first time in decades. Soon, the same will 
likely happen in undergraduate education. 
We must not resegregate higher education 
or leave it to the private universities to do 
the public’s work. At the very time when we 
need to do a better job of living and learning 
together, we should not stop trying to equal- 
ize economic opportunity. 

To those who oppose affirmative action, 
I ask you to come up with an alternative. 
I would embrace it if I could find a better 
way. And to those of us who still support it, 
I say we should continue to stand for it, we 
should reach out to those who disagree or 
are uncertain and talk about the practical im- 
pact of these issues, and we should never be 
unwilling to work with those who disagree 
with us to find new ways to lift people up 
and bring people together. 

Beyond opportunity, we must demand re- 
sponsibility from every American. Our 
strength as a society depends upon both— 
upon people taking responsibility for them- 
selves and their families, teaching their chil- 
dren good values, working hard and obeying 
the law, and giving back to those around us. 
The new economy offers fewer guarantees, 
more risk, and more rewards. It calls upon 
all of us to take even greater responsibility 
for our own education than ever before. 

In the current economic boom, only one 
racial or ethnic group in America has actually 
experienced a decline in the income: His- 
panic-Americans. One big reason is that His- 
panic high school dropout rates are well 
above—indeed, far above—those of whites 
and blacks. Some of the dropouts actually re- 
flect a strong commitment to work. We ad- 
mire the legendary willingness to take the 
hard job at long hours for low pay. In the 
old economy, that was a responsible thing 
to do. But in the new economy, where edu- 
cation is the key, responsibility means staying 
in school. 

No responsibility is more fundamental 
than obeying the law. It is not racist to insist 
that every American do so. The fight against 
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crime and drugs is a fight for the freedom 
of all our people, including those—perhaps 
especially those—minorities living in our 
poorest neighborhoods. But respect for the 
law must run both ways. The shocking dif- 
ference in perceptions ‘of the fairness of our 
criminal justice system grows out of the real 
experiences that too many minorities have 
had with law enforcement officers. Part of 
the answer is to have all our citizens respect 
the law, but the basic rule must be that the 
law must respect all our citizens. 

And that applies, too, to the enforcement 
of our civil rights laws. For example, the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commis- 
sion has a huge backlog of cases with dis- 
crimination claims, though we have reduced 
it by 25 percent over the last 4 years. We 
can do not much better without more re- 
sources. It is imperative that Congress—es- 
pecially those Members who say they're for 
civil rights but against affirmative action— 
at least give us the money necessary to en- 
force the law of the land and do it soon. 

Our third imperative is perhaps the most 
difficult of all. We must build one American 
community based on respect for one another 
and our shared values. We must begin with 
a candid conversation on the state of race 
relations today and the implications of Amer- 
icans of so many different races living and 
working together as we approach a new cen- 
tury. We must be honest with each other. 
We have talked at each other and about each 
other for a long time. It’s high time we all 
began talking with each other. 

Over the coming year, I want to lead the 
American people in a great and unprece- 
dented conversation about race. In commu- 
nity efforts from Lima, Ohio, to Billings, 
Montana, in remarkable experiments in 
cross-racial communications like the unique- 
ly named ERACISM, I have seen what 
Americans can do if they let down their 
guards and reach out their hands. 

I have asked one of America’s greatest 
scholars, Dr. John Hope Franklin, to chair 
an advisory panel of seven distinguished 
Americans to help me in this endeavor. He 
will be joined by former Governors Thomas 
Kean of New Jersey and William Winter of 
Mississippi, both great champions of civil 
rights; by Linda Chavez-Thompson, the ex- 
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ecutive vice president of the AFL-CIO; by 
Reverend Suzan Johnson Cook, a minister 
from the Bronx and former White House fel- 
low; by Angela Oh, an attorney and Los An- 
geles community leader; and Robert Thomp- 
son, the CEO of Nissan U.S.A.—distin- 
guished leaders, leaders in their community. 

I want this panel to help educate Ameri- 
cans about the facts surrounding issues of 
race, to promote a dialog in every community 
of the land to confront and work through 
these issues, to recruit and encourage leader- 
ship at all levels to help breach racial divides, 
and to find, develop, and recommend how 
to implement concrete solutions to our prob- 
lems—solutions that will involve all of us in 
Government, business, communities, and as 
individual citizens. 

I will make periodic reports to the Amer- 
ican people about our findings and what ac- 
tions we all have to take to move America 
forward. This board will seek out and listen 
to Americans from all races and all walks of 
life. Thev are performing a great citizen serv- 
ice, but in the cause of building one America, 
all citizens must serve. As I said at the Presi- 
dents’ Summit on Service in Philadelphia, in 
our new era such acts of service are basic 
acts of citizenship. Government must play its 
role, but much of the work must be done 
by the American people as citizen service. 
The very effort will strengthen us and bring 
us closer together. In short, I want America 
to capture the feel and the spirit that you 
have given to all of us today. 

I'd like to ask the board to stand and be 
recognized. I want you to look at them, and 
I want you to feel free to talk to them over 
the next year or so. Dr. Franklin and mem- 
bers of the board. [Applause] 

Honest dialog will not be easy at first. 
We'll all have to get past defensiveness and 
fear and political correctness and other bar- 
riers to honesty. Emotions may be rubbed 
raw, but we must begin. 

What do I really hope we will achieve as 
a country? If we do nothing more than talk, 
it will be interesting, but it won’t be enough. 
If we do nothing more than propose discon- 
nected acts of policy, it will be helpful, but 
it won't be enough. But if 10 years from now 
people can look back and see that this year 
of honest dialog and concerted action helped 
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to lift the heavy burden of race from our chil- 
dren’s future, we will have given a precious 
gift to America. 

I ask you all to remember just for a mo- 
ment, as we have come through the difficult 
trial on the Oklahoma City bombing, remem- 
ber that terrible day when we saw and wept 
for Americans and forgot for a moment that 
there were a lot of them from different races 
than we are. Remember the many faces and 
races of the Americans who did not sleep 
and put their lives at risk to engage in the 
rescue, the helping, and the healing. Re- 
member how you have seen things like that 
in the natural disasters here in California. 
That is the face of the real America. That 
is the face I have seen over and over again. 
That is the America, somehow, some way, 
we have to make real in daily American life. 

Members of the graduating class, you will 
have a greater opportunity to live your 
dreams than any generation in our history, 
if we can make of our many different strands 
one America, a nation at peace with itself, 
bound together by shared values and aspira- 
tions and opportunities and real respect for 
our differences. 

I am a Scotch-Irish Southern Baptist, and 
I'm proud of it. But my life has been immeas- 
urably enriched by the power of the Torah, 
the beauty of the Koran, the piercing wisdom 
of the religions of East and South Asia—all 
embraced by my fellow Americans. I have 
felt indescribable joy and peace in black and 
Pentecostal churches. I have come to love 
the intensity and selflessness of my Hispanic 
fellow Americans toward la familia. As a 
southerner, I grew up on country music and 
country fairs, and I still like them. [Laugh- 
ter.| But I have also reveled in the festivals 
and the food, the music and the art and the 
culture of Native Americans and Americans 
from every region in the world. 

In each land I have visited as your Presi- 
dent, I have felt more at home because some 
of their people have found a home in Amer- 
ica. For two centuries, wave upon wave of 
immigrants have come to our shores to build 
a new life drawn by the promise of freedom 
and a fair chance. Whatever else they found, 
even bigotry and violence, most of them 
never gave up on America. Even African- 
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Americans, the first of whom we brought 
here in chains, never gave up on America. 

It is up to you to prove that their abiding 
faith was well-placed. Living in islands of iso- 
lation—some splendid and some sordid—is 
not the American way. Basing our self-es- 
teem on the ability to look down on others 
is not the American way. Being satisfied if 
we have what we want and heedless of others 
who don’t even have what they need and de- 
serve is not the American way. We have torn 
down the barriers in our laws. Now we must 
break down the barriers in our lives, our 
minds, and our hearts. 

More than 30 years ago, at the high tide 
of the civil rights movement, the Kerner 
Commission said we were becoming two 
Americas: one white, one black, separate and 
unequal. Today, we face a different choice: 
Will we become not two but many Americas, 
separate, unequal, and isolated? Or will we 
draw strength from all our people and our 
ancient faith in the quality of human dignity 
to become the world’s first truly multiracial 
democracy? That is the unfinished work of 
our time, to lift the burden of race and re- 
deem the promise of America. 

Class of 1997, I grew up in the shadows 
of a divided America, but I have seen glimps- 
es of one America. You have shown me one 
today. That is the America you must make. 
It begins with your dreams, so dream large; 
live your dreams; challenge your parents; and 
teach your children well. 

God bless you, and good luck. 


Norte: The President spoke at 10:47 a.m. at Rimac 
Field. In his remarks, he referred to Coleen 
Sabatini, student body president; 
Georgios H. Anagnostopoulos, chair, academic 
senate, Robert C. Dynes, chancellor, and Richard 
C. Atkinson, president, University of California 
San Diego. 


associated 


Remarks at a Commencement 
Luncheon at the University of 
California San Diego in La Jolla 
June 14, 1997 


Thank you very much for the gift. Chelsea 
will treasure the Dr. Seuss T-shirt, and it is 
an especially appropriate gift since last week 
I spoke at her high school graduation—be- 
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lieve it or not, I was much more nervous then 
than I was today—|laughter|—and I asked 
Chelsea and her classmates to forgive us, 
their parents, if we were acting a little weird 
that day. And I explained that we were reliv- 
ing their whole lives and that, among other 
things, we wished just one more time we 
could read children’s books to them. So that 
will always remind her of that, and I thank 
you. 

Let me say to your student body president- 
to-be, and to the young woman who spoke 
before me at the graduation, if Coleen and 
Souley are emblematic of the undergraduates 
at the University of California at San Diego, 
this country is in good hands, and you should 
be able to capture virtually every elected po- 
sition in the entire State—{laughter|—in just 
a few years. It beats anything I ever saw. It 
was great. 

Let me also thank you for making Dr. John 
Hope Franklin and the members of the 
President’s Advisory Board on Race and the 
members of my Cabinet and the White 
House and the Members of Congress who 
are here, making us feel so welcome. We 
brought quite a lot of interlopers here to this 
event today in the hope that it would impress 
upon the country and the press, which will 
have to tell the country about it, the impor- 
tance of this issue and this moment and our 
intentions. You have given me a great oppor- 
tunity to be here today, and you've given the 
Nation a great gift if we can do what we set 
out to do here. And I will never forget that. 

I’m especially glad to be here in San Diego 
to do this. You know, I spent a lot of time 
in this community over the last several years. 
I have come to love it and also to respect 
it, because I see the capacity here to make 
things work. One of the things I didn’t get 
to talk about in my speech—you can’t talk 
about everything—but in the end, we have 
to be judged by whether what we do makes 
sense or not and produces results. This com- 
munity has one of the lowest crime rates of 
any major city in America. It deals with a 
whole wide range of complex problems, I 
think, in a very sensible way. And I see peo- 
ple here continually coming together across 
lines that divide them, and I hope that will 
be a model for the entire country. So for all 
those reasons, I’m very thankful. 
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And the last thing I have to say is that 
early this morning, when I had precious little 
sleep and my body clock was off anyway, my 
wife called with her last-minute criticisms of 
my speech—{laughter|—which is a routine 
I have come to look forward to in life. 
[Laughter] And as usual, she was right, what 
she had to say, and I made three changes 
she suggested I make in it. But the last thing 
she said was, she said, “Now, you remind 
those people that you've only been there 
once, and I’ve been there twice, and I loved 
it both times.” [Laughter] 

Again, Chancellor and all of you as part 
of the UCSD family, I thank you. I thank 
you on behalf of all of us who have come 
to visit with you today. I thank you for the 
ideas you have given me. Dr. Franklin, mem- 
bers of the board, you might be interested 
to know, around the table here they asked 
what they could do to help. And I said, well, 
we needed more credible research, and we 
needed more sources of information for the 
American people about basic things, deliv- 
ered in understandable ways. We'll never 
have the kind of national conversation we 
want until we first agree on at least most of 
the facts. You know, if you have a different 
view of the same set of facts than someone 
else, it is wonderful because you never have 
to give up your bias, because you can say, 
“The poor soul just doesn’t know the facts,” 
so you can go right on with whatever you 
think and whatever you believe. 

We are going to need the help of the uni- 
versity community and groups like the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences and others, and 
we will be back to you on that. But the most 
important thing is, what I saw in the eyes 
of the students of this great university today 
convinced me without any question, that we 
are doing the right thing, first, and secondly, 
that we will succeed. 

Thank you all. God bless you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 1:24 p.m. in the 
Birch Aquarium at the Scripps Institute of Ocean- 
ography. In his remarks, he referred to Souley 
Diallo, incoming associated student body presi- 
dent, University of California San Diego; and his- 
torian John Hope Franklin, Chair, President’s Ad- 
visory Board on Race. A tape was not available 
for verification of the content of these remarks. 


Statement on the 
Announced Retirement of 
Senator Dale Bumpers 
June 14, 1997 


I have known and admired Dale Bumpers 
for over 25 years. He was a great Governor, 
and he has been a great Senator for the peo- 
ple of our native State and the entire Nation. 
We will miss his courage to stand against the 
tide, his vision, and his eloquence. Hillary 
and I wish him and Betty all the best. We 
will miss him. So will the Senate. So will 
America. 


Statement on the Murder of 
Policemen in Northern Ireland 
June 16, 1997 


I am outraged by the callous murder by 
the IRA of two policemen in Northern Ire- 
land. I condemn this brutal act of terrorism 
in the strongest possible terms. There can 
be no reason, no excuse for these vicious 
crimes. I extend my deepest sympathy to the 
families of the two slain officers. 

There is nothing patriotic or heroic about 
these cowardly killings. The overwhelming 
majority of the people of Ireland, North end 
South, join me in repudiating violence and 
murder. They know that a just and lasting 
peace is only possible through painstaking di- 
alog and negotiation. Further violence can 
only play into the hands of those responsible 
for the vicious murders of the two policemen. 
The true heroes and patriots are the many 
people of both communities who work tire- 
lessly and peacefully for reconciliation and 
understanding. I will continue to do all I can 
to support their efforts and the efforts of the 
political leaders participating in the Belfast 
peace talks. 


Remarks at a Democratic National 
Committee Dinner 
June 16, 1997 


Thank you. Thank you very much. Mr. 
Mayor, my friend and neighbor, thank you 
for that generous introduction and for your 
great leadership in Memphis. I'd like to 
thank all of those who made this dinner pos- 
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sible tonight: I thank Richard and Janice and 
Emie and Bob, who aren’t here, and Weldon 
and Mel Clarke and Marianne Niles and Bill 
Kirk, Larry Gibson, Marianne Spragen, Jeff 
Thompson, everyone else who got all of you 
here tonight. I’m glad to see you. 

You know, when you come to an event like 
this, even if you’ve been reelected President, 
right before you go in you're gripped with 
this re curring fear that you'll walk through 
the door and nobody will be there. [Laugh- 
ter] So I'm very grateful to see you all here 
tonight. [Laughte r]| 

Let me say, too, that I’m delighted to be 
joined tonight by two members of the White 
House staff, Craig Smith and Minyon Moore. 
And I see Carroll Willis from the DNC. 


There are a lot of other people from the 
” mocratic Committee here. 

I appreciate what the Mayor said about 
my speech in San Diego, and T thought what 
I would try to do tonight just for a few min- 
utes is to try to explain how that speech came 
to be. And we brought a few copies here to- 


night. If you want one on the way out, you 
can get it. But I thought I would like to ex- 
plain how it came to be. 

In 1992 when I ran for President, I had 
an idea that we could make this country work 
again if we could liberate ourselves from kind 
of traditional political battles and think about 
what we wanted the country to look like in 
the 21st century and then think backward 
and say, “Well, what would I have to do to 
get it that way?” Don’t say in the first in- 
stance, “Well, you can’t do both those things. 
They're inconsistent.” Just ask yourself, what 
would you like our country to look like in 
the 21st century? 

And I wrote a little answer down, and I 
have said it a thousand times since then. And 
every single day I think about it. I want my 
country to be a country where the American 
dream of opportunity is alive for every per- 
son, not just some. I want all citizens to be 
good, responsible citizens and assume the re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship. I want the Unit- 
ed States to lead the world for peace and 
freedom 20, 30 years from now, just like we 
are today. And I want us to live together as 
one community where we respect, we even 
celebrate our differences, but we’re bound 
together as Americans. 
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Now, those are the things I want. And I 
wrote it down over 5 years ago, and I've stuck 
with it ever since. Way back in 1991, before 
I made the decision to run for President, I 
said—nearly 6 years ago, now—I said, “No 
point in me running unless I’ve got a better 
reason than I'd like to live in the White 
House.” [Laughter] What will I say when 
people say, “What do you want to do? Why 
are you doing this?” And every single day 
I think about it. 

So the first thing I wanted to do was to 
change the economic policy of the country. 
I said, “We can’t keep on spending all this 
money we don’t have; we’re going to bank- 
rupt the country. But we don’t want to walk 
away from the poor or the dispossessed or 
the future of the country. So we have to find 
a way to reduce the deficit, for example, and 
spend more on education and spend more 
on preserving the environment because 
they’re our children and our future. 

And most people didn’t think you could 
do that. But you can, and we did. We had 
to do some things that weren’t so popular. 
We got rid of hundreds of programs that I 
thought we could do without. And we got 
rid of 16,000 pages of Federal regulations. 
And by attrition, not firing, the Government's 
300,000 people smaller than it was. But we’re 
spending more money on education, we're 
spending more money on the environment, 
and we've cut the deficit by 77 percent. And 
that’s a big reason, not the only reason, by 
any means, but a big reason the economy 
has done as well as it has. 

On crime and social welfare, I thought to 
myself, there’s got to be a way to protect the 
children and support people in moving from 
welfare to work but require them to do it, 
if they can, without hurting the kids. And 
that’s what we’ve tried to do. We've had the 
biggest drop in welfare rolls in the history 
of America by far in the last 5 years. 

On crime, what I wanted to do was to deal 
with the causes. Anybody can make a tough 
speech on crime and pass one more bill rais- 
ing the penalties. But it was obvious to me, 
having been a Governor who built more pris- 
on cells than any Governor in my State’s his- 
tory, that there would be a limit to how far 
we could jail our way out of this. There are 
several States that are already spending more 
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money on prisons than they are on higher 
education—several States. 

So I said to myself, “We can’t stop being 
tough on people who do vicious things; you 
have to catch them, prosecute them, and put 
them in jail. But we have to stop this from 
occurring; we have to find a way to prevent 
crime.” And it wasn’t so hard to find because 
already there were people who were begin- 
ning to bring the crime rate down by going 
back to old-fashioned community policing 
and reaching out to our young people and 
trying to find kids something to say yes to, 
as well as something to say no to. 

And so we passed a crime bill. We passed 
the Brady bill. We passed the assault weap- 
ons ban. I heard all the people say I was 
going to take all these hunters’ guns away 
and it wouldn't do any good. Well, no hunters 
have lost their weapons, but 186,000 felons, 
fugitives, and stalkers have not been able to 
buy handguns. We were right about that. 
We're putting 100,000 police on the street. 
Crime has gone down every year, last year 
the biggest drop in 35 years. 

And I say that not to be self-serving but 
to say, if we can get our country always to 
think about what do we want the country to 
look like when our grandchildren are our 
age—and we're going through a time of 
change, so we have to think in different 
ways—then I think there’s a way to find 
good-faith solutions to these problems. And 
no one can seriously question that we're bet- 
ter off than we were 5 years ago in terms 
of jobs and employment, new minority busi- 
nesses, biggest drop in inequality since the 
1960's among working families. So I said to 
myself, “What do we still have to do?” be- 
cause I never wanted to get a second term 
just to ratify the fact that I'd done a good 
job in the first term. You could do that with 
a gold watch. No one should ever want to 
be reelected because they've done a good 
job. 

I remember the first time I ran for reelec- 
tion—that I was successful anyway—{laugh- 
ter|—in 1984. I went out—and things were 
going pretty well in my State—and this guy 
said, “Are you going to run for reelection as 
Governor?” I said, “I think so,” and I said, 
“If I do, will you support me?” He said, 
“Probably.” He said, “What are you going 
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to say?” I said, “I've done a good job, and 
we're better off.” He said, “Bill, you can’t 
say that. That’s what we hired you to do.” 
[Laughter] That’s pretty good, right? You 
think about that. He said, “You can’t brag 
on just doing what you were hired out to 
do.” 

So I said to myself, “What are we going 
to do in these next 4 years? What still needs 
to be done?” And Id just like to mention 
three or four things and end with the initia- 
tive on race, and you'll, I hope, understand 
why to me we’re doing the right thing at the 
right time. 

I said, “Okay, the economy is better; wel- 
fare rolls are down; crime rate is down.” An- 
other thing that was encouraging, we just saw 
that our fourth graders ranked way above the 
national average on international math and 
science tests, something that I was told for 
years would never happen because we had 
such a diverse student body and our kids 
were poor and all that. I've listened to that 
for years. But our teachers and others have 
been out there working to get these stand- 
ards up, and we finally saw it manifested in 
international competition this year. This is 
something people have been working on, lit- 
erally, for 10 years, since the “Nation At 
Risk” report was issued, now, 13 years ago. 
And it’s finally—you’re finally beginning to 
see people figuring out how to give poor kids 
the chance to prove they're just as smart as 
anybody, not just in town but around the 
world, and prove that we can make education 
work. 

So I said, “What else do we have to do?” 
Okay, one, we have to keep the economy 
going. The best antidote to all despair and 
disadvantage is having a chance to make a 
living, because if everybody else messes up, 
as long as you can make a living you can at 
least take care of your own. 

So I wanted to finish the job of balancing 
the budget in a way that would continue the 
strategy of investing in our future. And that’s 
why I was thrilled with this budget agree- 
ment. I didn’t agree with everything in it, 
but after all, we negotiated it with the leaders 
of the Republican Party in Congress and the 
leaders of the Democratic Party. But it will 
permit us to balance the budget, and it has 
literally—literally—over 95 percent of the in- 
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vestments that I recommended in my budget 
to the Congress. 

It enables us to go on and invest in edu- 
cation and to invest in preserving the envi- 
ronment and invest in research and develop- 
ment and technology. It enables us to con- 
tinue to try to grow the economy in the dis- 
possessed areas—more than doubles the 
number of empowerment zones that have 
been so successful in some of our commu- 
nities, including yours—more than doubles 
the number; has a special initiative for the 
District of Columbia that we have paid for 
there in there to try to get DC up and going 
again in a good way; has a brownfields initia- 
tive that all the mayors asked for to give pri- 

vate sector incentive to go back and invest 
in the inner cities in areas that had previously 
been unattractive because of environmental 
problems. It has—in this budget. 

So I said, “This is a good thing—has $3 
billion to give to our communities to help 
put people on welfare back to work if the 
private sector can't pick them up.” And I 
might add for those of you who are con- 
cerned about it, the States in this budget get 
the same amount of money they got in 1994, 
when the welfare rolls were at their all-time 
high, which means almost every State in 
America has got at least a 20-percent cushion 
that they can use to do things like pay pro- 
spective employers the welfare check as a 
wage and training supplement. 

So I'd really like to see the African-Amer- 
ican business community go out there and 
hit every State legislature in the country and 
say, “Listen, you asked for this. You got it. 
You've got to give these people a chance to 
work. Give us some of that money, and we 
will train them and give them a job and make 
sure they're not hurting their kids and they're 
taken care of in that way.” And that ought 
to happen all over this country. We are 
spending much, much more money on wel- 
fare today than we would have spent if the 
old law had stayed in place because the rolls 
are down by more than 20 percent. But the 
States have it, and they will live to regret 
it if they don’t spend the money now to make 
folks independent and put them into the 
workplace and put them into the mainstream 
of American life. 
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So all that, anyway, is in this budget. That’s 
the first thing. 

The second thing I wanted to do is to em- 
phasize two specific things in education. One 
of them doesn’t cost much money. And that 
is, | wanted to provide funds to help the De- 
partment of Education work with the appro- 
priate experts to develop a test that would 
grow right out of the ones we’re using now— 
we're just not giving them to all kids—to ask 
every child in the country in the fourth grade 
to take a reading test, in the eighth grade 
to take a math test by 1999, based on these 
international standards so we could see how 
our children were doing—with no adverse 
consequences to the kids, just a way to see 
whether we were really challenging our chil- 
dren hard enough to reach the right stand- 
ards. 

Now keep in mind, this last international 
test that showed us way above the average 
of math and science in the fourth grade was 
given to a representative sample of American 
students by race and income and region. No- 
body’s fooled with this. And what I want to 
do is to see every child have the chance to 
have the basic education necessary to suc- 
ceed. 

One of the things I said in my speech in 
San Diego—I don’t know if you heard it— 
applies to Hispanic-Americans, who are leg- 
endary for being willing to leave school early 
to support their parents in low-wage jobs that 
they have to work long hours at. That was 
a responsible thing to do 10 years ago. Today, 
it’s not a responsible thing to do. The high 
school completion rates of African-Ameri- 
cans and whites are almost identical. The 
high school completion rates of Hispanics are 
25 percent lower—25 percent lower. And 
there is nothing all my social policies will do, 
nothing all my economic policies will do for 
any young person who is at least not willing 
to finish high school and get 2 years of fur- 
ther training. But a lot of people who have 
parents in need—their hearts are in there, 
they want to quit and go to work, help sup- 
port their parents, but what happens is they 
get stuck in these jobs and their incomes go 
down. 

So I'm trying to get people to focus on 
those first 12 years with a view toward, num- 
ber one, everybody should finish and, num- 
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ber two, when you finish, your diploma ought 
to be worth something. And the only way 
to do it is to have high standards and not 
be afraid of them, and not punish people if 
they don’t measure up, but just show them 
where the bar is and then help everybody 
clear it. 

The second thing I want to do is open the 
doors of college to everyone. And that’s why 
we proposed to give a tax credit worth about 
$1,500 a year for the first 2 years of college, 
and then a tax deduction for any cost of high- 
er education after that. We know from the 
1990 census that every young person—not 
every but most young people who get at least 
2 years of college or more get a job with 
a growing income. And young people who 
have less than 2 years of college or w = don’t 
even have a high school diploma tend to get 
a job with a stagnant or a declining income. 
We know that’s where the break was in 1990. 
And we know that our economy is now pro- 
ducing more of the high-wage jobs. In the 
last 2 years—that’s another thing—more 
than half the new jobs in the last 2 years 
nave been in higher wage categories. So 
that’s the second thing I wanted to do. 

The third thing I wanted to do that I’ve 
got some differences in our party about— 
and there’s a lot of differences within the Re- 
publican Party; both parties are split on 
this—is to continue to expand the network 
of trading partnerships the United States has. 
But we negotiated 200 trade agreements to 
get fair and equal access to other markets 
in my first term, and we’re now the world’s 
number one exporter again. And one of the 
reasons more than half our jobs pay above 
average is that so many of them are tied to 
exports. 

Now, tomorrow the First Lady and I and 
others are going to announce a very impor- 
tant initiative with regard to Africa that we've 
been working on for some time and that real- 
ly was reinforced by her recent trip there. 
But I would hope that all of you who are 
business people would help us to continue 
our normal trade relations with China and 
to — them on things we disagree with but 
to keep involved with them, and to continue 
our reaching out to Latin America, even as 
we reach out to Africa. You know, we're 
going to have a billion people in Latin Amer- 
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ica before you know it. And they’re very ex- 
cited and would like to deal with us. But last 
year, the southern countries in Latin Amer- 
ica, Brazil, Argentina, and the others in a 
group called MERCOSUR, for the first time 
ever did more business with Europe than the 
United States. Why? Because we stopped 
reaching out to them with our trade agree- 
ments. 

So it’s not like these folks aren’t going to 
go on to create a future, and we have a great 
opportunity. And if we want more high-wage 
jobs created so that when we educate young 
people they'll be able to get good jobs, we 
have to create the high-wage jobs. Mr. 
Brown’s father literally gave his life for that 
cause. And that is the right thing to do. That 
is not against working people. What is good 
for working people is to create more high- 
wage jobs in America. And so I hope you 
will support that. 

The fourth thing that we have to face is 
that with all of our successes, 20 percent of 
our kids, at least, are still living in poverty— 
minority children, much higher percentages. 
Now, in the end, no society can permit that 
without paying an awesome price. And that 
is something, by the way, that ought to factor 
into this affirmative action debate, when peo- 
ple say, “Oh, you don’t need it.” You cannot 
leave people isolated for 18 years from the 
mainstream of economic and social life and 
then tell them, “There are no barriers to your 
entry into colleges, universities, or starting 
your own business.” You cannot do that. 

So the reason I thought the Presidents’ 
Summit of Service that we did, the former 
Presidents and General Powell did in Phila- 
delphia was so important is it gives us a 
chance to mobilize millions of people around 
specific objectives that I’m also trying to see 
the Government do its part in. And let me 
just reiterate them real quick. 

We want to see that every child has a safe 
place to grow up. I’ve got a juvenile justice 
bill before the Congress now that is both 
tough and smart, modeled on what they've 
been doing in Boston where our chairman, 
Mr. Grossman, lives, where not a single child 
has been killed by a gun in a year and a half. 
Don’t tell me you can’t do that. Not one. 

But do we need volunteers? Yes. Why? Be- 
cause look what they did in Boston. I can 
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pass all the bills in the world, in addition to 
the probation officers and police officers, to 
have all these people walking the streets, sav- 
ing these kids’ lives. And you go to any city 
where the juvenile crime rate is going down, 
they have both citizens and appropriate ac- 
tion by the public sector. 

The second thing we want is for every 
child to have marketable skills—I already 
talked about that, education. 

The third thing we want is for every child 
to have access to health care. And I was really 
appreciative of that—this is one thing that 
General Powell and I share a common obses- 
sion with. He said, “I can’t believe we let 
working families get by without health care. 
If I proposed to end the health care guaran- 
tee for people in the military when I was 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, there 
would have been a riot.” No one in America 
would think about depriving military people 
and their children of health care. But we 
have 10 million kids, for example, who don’t 
have health care. And we've got enough 
money in that balanced budget to cover half 
of them. We need to finish the job. We need 
to finish the job. It’s not right. It’s not right. 

The fourth thing and the fifth thing are 
things that have to be done at the community 
level. We want every child to have a mentor, 
and we want every child to have a chance 
to serve. And I think that’s important. Kids 
who serve feel more important; they know 
they matter. And 90 percent-plus of young 
people in a recent national poll said that they 
would serve in their community, even poor 
kids, if just somebody would ask them, if 
somebody would ask them and give them a 
chance. 

So those are the things that I’m trying to 
get done now for our country, to keep this 
momentum going. But I really believe—and 
this brings me to the race initiative. Right 
now we just have one State, Hawaii, where 
there is no majority race. Within 3 years, 
California, our largest State, will be the same. 
Within somewhere between 30 to 50 years, 
depending on patterns of immigration, it will 
be true for the Nation as a whole. That means 
that we really will test whether or not we 
are not a nation of race or place but a nation 
of ideas and ideals. Politicians have been say- 
ing that in speeches for a century now— 
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(laughter|—about to find out. [Laughter] 
And I don’t know about you, but when we 
find out, I know what I want the answer to 
be. 

Think how much time I’ve spent as your 
President and how much time I’m going to 
spend in the next 34 years, dealing with ha- 
tred and mistrust in the Middle East born 
of ethnic and religious difference, dealing 
with hundreds of years of accumulated ani- 
mosity in Northern Ireland born of their eth- 
nic—originally—and religious differences, 
the Scotch-Irish and the Irish, the Protes- 
tants and the Catholics. How many hundreds 
of thousands of people died in Rwanda and 
how many had to be saved by us and the 
French and others because of the fights be- 
tween the Hutus and the Tutsis? Most of us, 
if we walked down the street in one of those 
African communities, could not tell the dif- 
ference, but they knew enough to hack each 
other’s children to death. 

Or what about the Bosnians, where there 
is literally no biological difference between 
them? They are by accident of history di- 
vided because of the political forces coming 
together where Bosnia is now. The Orthodox 
became Serbs; the Catholics became Croat— 
or vice versa—and the people that were left 
in the middle were colonized by the Ottoman 
Empire and became Muslims. But they now 
are ethnically different, and people who lived 
together as friends and neighbors for decades 
turned on each other like that. 

So when you think everything is hunky- 
dory here and, oh, we might have an occa- 
sional riot when there is a controversial thing 
like Rodney King, but we won't really ever 
have a disintegrating energy in this country, 
you just think about how easy it was for those 
people to fall on each other. 

Now, I know we've got a lot more to lose, 
you would argue, than they do. But no great 
nation has ever had a multiracial, multieth- 
nic, integrated society. The Russians are 
doing a good job, actually, of trying to pre- 
serve their democracy with a whole lot of 
different ethnic groups. And they had that 
unfortunate difficulty in Chechnya, but there 
are a lot of Chechnyas over there where they 
don’t have difficulty. But they live apart, 
physically apart, and normally in distinct, 
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what we would call, States. Here we are, to- 
gether. 

So I said to myself, “This would be a good 
time to do this because we’re not having a 
civil rights crisis, and we’re not under the 
illusion that there’s just this X little prob- 
lem—even if it’s a big problem—different 
perceptions of the fairness of law enforce- 
ment, for example—that if we fix, everything 
will be hunky-dory, and we'll go on. We need 
to imagine what it’s going to be like 30 years 
from now.” Because if you think about it, 
we can have a good economic policy, a good 
social policy, we can even begin to do the 
things we need to do to rescue our children, 
and if we can’t get along together and we 
don’t trust each other and we don’t fegl that 
people are treated in the proper way, then 
the rest of it could just unravel on us some- 
where down the road. 

Now, that’s why I did this. And do I know 
it will be successful? Do I know that there’s 
some mechanical way to define success? No, 
I don’t know that, but I think it will be. 

And that’s how I want all of us to see this 
affirmative action debate. Look, if I didn’t 
think we needed it, I'd be happy to shed it. 
If somebody could offer me a credible alter- 
native and then test it for a year or so and 
proved that it worked, I'd be happy to shed 
it. What I know is that we have a vested inter- 
est as a nation, without regard to race, in 
having universities where people of different 
backgrounds get educated together, in giving 
people from each different ethnic group in 
the United States a chance to have their fair 
share of—not a quota but at least a share, 
a representative group of people in any form 
of human endeavor, to inspire others to come 
along, to have economic self-sufficiency. 

You know, if you look at why—why does 
the United States have an unemployment 
rate under 5 percent and a lot of the Euro- 
pean countries have higher unemployment 
rates? One reason is people like you, small 
business people, independent business peo- 
ple, people that proved they could put to- 
gether something, hire a few people, work 
over a lifetime, and build something. And we 
have a vested interest as a people in saying 
that there are pockets of economic self-suffi- 
ciency and entrepreneurs in every neighbor- 
hood in this country. And if we had it, we 
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wouldn't have half the problems we've got 
today. 

You just think about it. If every block in 
this country had one or two small businesses 
succeeding on it, there would be people on 
that block employed, there would be role 
models for those kids walking the streets to 
see, there would be people giving money to 
the school to make sure they don’t have to 
give up their music programs. You just think 
about it. 

So we have a vested interest, all of us, in 
trying to make sure we can all participate. 
So, to me, this affirmative action debate is 
somehow smaller than the larger issue. I 
will—I’m doing my best to honor the Su- 
preme Court decision. I’m doing my best to 
have reasonable standards. I hope that there 
will be other things we can do as well. That’s 
why I want the empowerment zone to dou- 
ble, the empowerment zones to pass. We’ve 
got a lot more economic things we need to 
do. 

But the larger issue is, what do you want 
this country to look like 30 years from now? 
Every other question should be answered in 
terms of that. Once you ask the right ques- 
tion, it’s a whole lot easier to come to a com- 
mon sense answer. 

Now, what we're going to try to do with 
this race initiative, just very briefly, is, first 
of all, stick with this vision of racial reconcili- 
ation, try to get everybody to agree on what 
we want the country to look like. 

Second, get the facts out. Now, that’s im- 
portant. I think when we decide what to do 
with the welfare system, for example, it 
would be helpful if everyone in America 
knew that last year in Chicago there were 
six applicants for every minimum wage job 
that opened up and nine applicants in St. 
Louis. Don’t you? I was a little concerned 
that over 40 percent of African-Americans 
and over 40 percent of whites, when asked 
what the percentage of the American popu- 
lation was black, said between 20 and 49, 
when the correct answer is 12. We need to 
know the facts. 

Then the third thing we want to do is to 
have this kind of a dialog in every community 
in the country. We want to recruit and en- 
courage local leadership. And finally, we 
want to come up with some specific, concrete 
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actions to be done at the national level and 
at the community level. That’s what we’re 
trying to do. 

But I wanted you to understand tonight 
because I want you to be a part of this; I 
want you to feel like it’s yours. And I want 
you to go out and find your friends and 
neighbors and ask them to be a part of this. 
And I want you to find people that don’t 
agree with you on everything and ask them 
to be a part of this. Because this is a huge 
deal. 

If we can pull this off, the United States 
will be by far the best positioned country in 
the global society of the 21st century. And 
if we act like we don’t have to think about 
it until the wheel runs off, there is a chance 
that the wheel will run off. And even if it 
doesn’t, we will never be what we ought to 
be. That is what this whole thing is about. 

So I ask you, go out there and tell people 
if they want to be cynical, skeptical, say, “I 
don’t know if it will amount to anything. I 
don’t know about that Clinton; he’s got to 
have something to do in his second term”— 
whatever they're saying out there—let them 
say it. Tell them to participate anyway, saddle 
up; they don’t have anything to lose by trying. 
I'll tell you one thing, if we all try we'll be 
better off than if we just let it go. So I ask 
you for your help. 

Now, the last thing I want you to know 
is—that’s why I want you to be proud to be 
here, because I think these things that our 
Democratic Party stands for now are the fu- 
ture. I think they’ re not just Democratic fu- 
ture; they're not just African-American, His- 
panic- Ame rican, you name it; this is Ameri- 
ca’s future. And we're going to have to make 
it together. And tonight, by your being here, 
you're making it more likely that we will do 
just that. 

God bless you. Thank you. 

Let me say one other thing before I leave. 
I don’t know who all was here from my office 
before I got here, but we’ve got Bob Nash, 
who is my Director of Personnel, is here. If 
you want to be Ambassador, ask him. He has 
the hardest job in the Government. He has 
to tell one person yes and 10 people no. 
[Laughter] And Maurice Daniels, the Vice 
President's political division person, is here. 
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And let me just say one other thing, too. 
I want you to know, because a lot of you 
are friends of hers, that Hillary and I were 
deeply saddened by what happened to Betty 
Shabazz, and we've been praying for her, and 
I know you are, too. 

That's a whole other subject, but it ought 
to remind us that we don’t have a kid to 
waste. You don’t want any of them to get 
away from you, and they do all too soon and 
all too easily, which is another reason we 
ought to think about what we came here to 
do tonight. 


Thank you. Bless you. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 8:24 p.m. in the 
Crystal Ballroom at the Sheraton Carlton Hotel. 
In his remarks, he referred to Mayor Willie W. 
Herenton of Memphis, TN; Richard Mays, attor- 
ney, Little Rock, AR, and Janice Griffin, vice 
president, Prudential, cochairs of the event; Ernie 
Green, managing partner, Lehman Brothers; Rob- 
ert L. Johnson, chairman and chief executive offi- 
cer, BET Holdings, Inc.; Weldon Latham, Jr., 
partner, Pittman, Potts and Trobridge; Mel 
Clarke, president, Metroplex; Marianne Niles, 
president, National Association of Investment 
Companies; Bill Kirk, partner, Reid and Priest; 
Larry Gibson, partner, Shapiro and Orlander, Bal- 
timore, MD; Marianne Spragen, president, W.R. 
Lazard; Jeff Thompson, accountant, Thompson 
and Bazilo; Carroll Willis, director, communica- 
tions services division, and Steve Grossman, na- 
tional chair, Democratic National Committee; Mi- 
chael Brown, son of the late Secretary of Com- 
merce, Ronald H. Brown; and arson victim Betty 
Shabazz, widow of civil rights leader Malcolm X. 


Remarks at a Democratic National 
Committee Dinner 


June 16, 1997 


Thank you very much. Steve gave such a 
good speech, if I had any sense I would just 
sit down. [Laughter] But I thank you for it. 
Let me thank Joel and David and Monte and 
Jeff and Ira and everyone else who is respon- 
sible for this tonight. I thank Carol Pensky 
and Cynthia Friedman for their leadership 
in our party. I thank Secretary Babbitt for 
coming tonight, and Ann Lewis from the 
White House for coming, and Craig Smith, 
my political director. There may be more 
people here. I'll hear about it tomorrow if 
there are. [Laughter] I thank Senator Lau- 
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tenberg and Senator Feinstein, Dick, and 
Senator Lieberman and Hadassah, thank you 
all for being here. 

I really appreciate, more than anything 
else I suppose, the fact that there has been 
established between our administration and 
I hope between me personally and the Amer- 
ican Jewish community a bond of trust which 
is rooted in our shared values for what Amer- 
ica ought to become here at home and for 
our longing for an honorable and lasting 
peace in the Middle East. And I thank those 
of you who mentioned to me, going through 
the line tonight, my speech in San Diego a 
couple of days ago. And I would like to talk 
a little about that and about the Middle East 
in what I would call a proper context. 

In 1991, when I was attempting to decide 
whether to enter the Democratic primaries 
and only my mother thought I could be elect- 
ed—|laughter|—night after night I would sit 
at home and say, “Why do you want to do 
this? You know, you could say, well, every 


little boy and now, I hope, every little girl 
can want to grow up to be President, but 
that’s not a very good reason for other people 
to vote for you, the fact that you’d just as 
soon live in the White House as somewhere 


else.” And I was deeply disturbed because 
I didn’t think the country was moving to pre- 
pare for the new century. 

It was an unusual time because I'd actually 
had a very good relationship with President 
Bush. I was very often the designated Demo- 
crat to deal with the White House. I had no 
burning, negative passion—I don’t under- 
stand them very well, anyway, I think. But 
I really felt that my country was not prepar- 
ing for the future. 

And so I sat down, almost 6 years ago now, 
and wrote out what I wanted America to be 
like in the 21st century. And now I have said 
it over and over again probably a thousand, 
maybe two, three thousand times, and a lot 
of people are sick of hearing it. But it’s im- 
portant that you know that every day as Presi- 
dent I still think about what I wrote 6 years 
ago. 

I said that I wanted my Nation in the 21st 
century, first of all, to have the American 
dream of opportunity alive for every person 
here, without regard to their race, their back- 
ground, their starting point in life. I wanted 
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all of our citizens to be responsible, to take 
responsibility for themselves, their families, 
and others in their communities. I wanted 
America to be the world’s leading force for 
peace and freedom and prosperity a genera- 
tion from now, just as we are today. And I 
wanted us to become closer as one commu- 
nity with all of our diversity. 

And I realized that if you ask the question, 
what do you want the country to look like 
30 years from now, then you begin—and you 
answer that, you’re much more likely to ask 
and answer the right questions about what 
are you going to do tomorrow. Because then 
it became clear to me that the first thing we 
had to do was to scrap the economic policy 
we were following and adopt one that made 
some sense, that we had to find a way to 
get rid of the terrible deficits we had and 
still invest in our future. 

Most people said you couldn't cut the defi- 
cit and invest more in education and tech- 
nology and research. I thought you could. We 
know—the record is in now. The deficit has 
gone down 77 percent in 4 years before this 
last agreement, and we have invested more. 
And the country is better off, and our econ- 
omy has produced a record number of new 
jobs, biggest decline in income inequality 
among working families, something very im- 
portant to most of you, since the 1960's. 

I thought we could have a crime strategy 
that was more than tough talk. I mean, every- 
body—you can’t have a free country if people 
are terrified of their own personal security. 
And I thought the Democrats had made a 
mistake not taking that issue on—but taking 
it on in a real way, not just a rhetorical way. 
So I worked with Senator Feinstein to ban 
assault weapons. And we worked to pass the 
Brady bill. And we heard all these talks, and 
a lot of our people lost seats in 94 because 
they had the guts to vote for the assault weap- 
ons ban and the Brady bill. 

And they were all told, “Oh, you're going 
to lose your gun.” Well, as I said in °96 in 
New Hampshire, I said, “A lot of you voted 
against our people in ’94 because they told 
you we were going to take your guns.” And 
I said, “I want everybody who lost their guns 
to vote for Republicans for Congress and ev- 
erybody who didn’t to vote for the Demo- 
crats.” [Laughter] And they were all laugh- 
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ing. But 186,000 felons, fugitives, and stalk- 
ers have lost their guns. 

Last year we had the biggest drop in crime 
in 35 years, putting these police officers on 
the street, and we're moving forward with 
this juvenile justice strategy. Based on what's 
been working in Steve and Alan’s home town 
of Boston, there has not been a single child 
killed with a handgun in a year and a half. 

So we’re working. We had the biggest drop 
in welfare rolls in history. Things are moving. 
You may have seen last week, something that 
I was told by the cynics would never hap- 
pen—in the International Math and Science 
Survey, our fourth graders scored way above 
the national average in math and science. 
They said, “Oh, no, America’s kids are too 
poor. They're too racially diverse. You'll 
never get this done.” But our educators have 
been working on this since 1984 all over 
America. 

So then I got hired again "96—{laughter]|— 
and I said to myself, “Well, now what are 
we going to do?” I love to tell this story. I 
told this story where I was earlier tonight. 
When I ran for reelection as Governor one 
time, a guy came up to me and said, “You 
going to run again, Bill?” And I said, “If I 
do, will you vote for me?” He said, “Prob- 
ably. What are you going to say?” I said, 
“Well, I'm going to say I did a good job.” 
He said, “Hell, that’s what I hired to you 
to do.” He said, “That’s not a reason to vote 
for you.” [Laughter] You think about it. I 
mean, it’s an interesting thing. 

So I asked myself, “What are we going to 
do?” So I asked the right question again. 
Where are we going to be in 30 years? What 
do we still have to do? That’s what this bal- 
anced budget agreement is all about. It bal- 
ances the budget and has the biggest invest- 
ment in education in history and opens the 
doors of college to all Americans, and pays 
for examinations in math and science for 
every fourth and eighth grader in the country 
to see if we're really committed to national 
academic standards. It helps to bring eco- 
nomic opportunity and empowerment into 
the inner cities. It’s the right thing to do. 
So that’s the first thing I wanted to do. 

The second thing I wanted to do was to 
continue to expand our leadership in world 
trade, something that’s controversial in both 
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parties. But it seems to me like we have evi- 
dence now. You know, we have a 4.8 percent 
unemployment, the lowest unemployment in 
24 years, and we had 200 separate trade 
agreements in the last 4 years. And we're sell- 
ing more overseas than ever before, and 
we’re the number one exporter in the world 
again. And I personally do not believe we 
need to be afraid of making a trade agree- 
ment with Chile or Argentina or Brazil, for 
that matter. And I think it would be a terrible 
mistake for us to walk away from the chance 
to reach out to Latin America, to Africa, to 
Asia, and build closer ties and a better, 
brighter future. 

And the fourth thing I wanted to do was 
to recognize that we have a problem. I don’t 
care how well we're doing. As long as 20 per- 
cent of the kids in this country are living 
below the poverty line and are in physical 
isolation from most of the rest of us, we’ve 
got a problem. That's really what the Presi- 
dents’ Summit of Service was all about in 
Philadelphia. It was about saying every child 
ought to have a safe place to grow up, ought 
to have a decent school, ought to have health 
care—all three of those things we try to deal 
with in our budget, by the way—ought to 
have a personal mentor, and ought to have 
a chance to serve in the community. And I 
thought the Summit of Service is important 
because it would mobilize volunteers all over 
America to support and reinforce and carry 
out the things I’m trying to get done in this 
budget and in the juvenile crime bill before 
the Congress. 

And then the last thing that I wanted to 
do was focus on race and ethnic and religious 
differences, which is why I went to San 
Diego. Why? Because if we have a growing 
economy, a good educational system, the 
crime rate is down, the welfare rolls are 
down, and we're doing better by kids, and 
we can’t get along when there is no race in 
the majority in this country, the rest of it 
will come unraveled. And if we can’t get 
along, we will not have the moral force we 
need to do what needs to be done in the 
Middle East, in Bosnia, in Africa, and in 
Northern Ireland, and who knows what’s 
going to happen 10, 15, 20, 30 years from 


now. 
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In Hawaii—Hawaii is the only State in the 
country today where there is no majority 
race. In 3 years there will be none in Califor- 
nia. In somewhere between 30 and 50 years 
there will be none in the United States. It 
depends on immigration and birth patterns, 
but somewhere between 30 and 50 years 
from now we will test the theory that I have 
heard politicians talk about or read them talk 
about for a century, which is that this is not 
a nation of place or race, it’s a nation of 
ideals. We are about to find out. 

And it seems to me that it would be better 
for us to find out at a time when we have 
no riots in the streets, we have no immediate 
emergencies, we're at the peak of our eco- 
nomic strength and our international influ- 
ence, when we could take back—sort of step 
back and say, “Now, let’s ask this question 
together one more time. What do we want 
to be like in 30 years?” That’s what that 
whole business in San Diego was about. 

So I hope all of you will participate in that, 
because this is something that has been of 
passionate significance to the Jewish commu- 
nity for a long time. I really do believe that 
my life is diminished every time a synagogue 
is defaced. And I believe when they burned 
that mosque in the South a couple years ago, 
it diminished my life. And I believe when 
those churches were burned, it diminished 
my life. And I think that you do. And so I 
ask you to help us participate in that. 

I also have invited you all privately—I will 
say this publicly; I’m not ashamed to say it— 
you care passionately, all of you, about get- 
ting peace in the Middle East. We cannot 
let this process become unraveled. I cannot 
tell you how many nights that I have had 
difficulty sleeping, racking my brain trying 
to come up with some new thing I could do 
or say to try to pierce the difficulties of the 
moment. But you have never been shy in tell- 
ing me what you thought before, so don't 
start now—|laughter|—because every one of 
us now has a huge stake in this. 

There is some good news here in some 
areas, and over the next several days we'll 
be seeing some progress, but there is a lot 
of—there are a lot of clouds on the horizon, 
and we have to keep working at it. But I 
want you to know that it’s not off my radar 
screen. It’s still right there where it was the 
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first day I took office. And I’m going to be 
disappointed when I leave office if we 
haven’t gone much further. And I still believe 
we can, and I want you to believe that, and 
I want you to help me. 

But I want you also to just think, just for 
a moment one more time about the implica- 
tions of this racial—because what I want to 
do is to get everybody to buy into that vision 
that we should be one America, that we 
should celebrate all the differences between 
us, but think that what unites us is more im- 
portant; that we should get out the facts, be- 
cause I’ve learned that we don’t have the 
facts. I was astonished in the Gallup Poll, 
polling African-Americans and whites just 
about different racial issues. They asked Afri- 
can-Americans and whites what percentage 
of our population is black. And the five 
choices were: less than 5, between 5 and 10, 
between 10 and 20, between 20 and 49, or 
over half. Those were the five choices. 

By far, the biggest plurality—there was not 
a majority for any answer—but by far, the 
most votes went to 20 to 49 percent. The 
most votes of whites, the most votes of blacks 
said between 20 and 49 percent of the Amer- 
ican population is black. The correct answer 
is 12. But like 40 percent of both thought 
that. So if we don’t even know what the facts 
are among us, you can imagine all the things 
we don’t know about in more sophisticated 
ways, on more critical questions. 

Then I want to try to get some honest dia- 
log going in every community. And the Jew- 
ish community has been very active at this 
in a lot of communities, so I ask you for your 
help for the White House in this. Help this 
advisory board I have appointed to reach out 
to things that are working now and get some- 
thing like this in every community. 

And finally, we're going to try to come up 
with some specific, concrete solutions to go 
forward. But this is a huge deal. We can’t 
hold America together, and we can’t maintain 
our position of moral leadership in the world 
to be for peace in a world that is coming 
apart around racial, ethnic, tribal, and reli- 
gious differences unless we can deal with 
this. And we need to start now, before we 
have to figure out what we’re going to do 
when things start to fray. 
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On balance, I'm very upbeat about our 
country and about the world. And there will 
always be difficulties. There will always be 
problems. It is endemic to human nature. 
But if we could follow the admonition of the 
Christian Bible to love your neighbor as your- 
self, or Rabbi Hillel, who said, “What is hate- 
ful to you, do not to your fellow man’— 
which is, it seems to me, just about the same 
thing—then this race initiative will have been 
one well worth taking. 

So again I say, I thank you for your sup- 
port. I ask for your advice and your continued 
support. And more than anything else, I ask 
you to help your fellow Americans think 
about what we want this country to look like 
when our grandchildren are where we are. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:54 p.m. in the 
John Hay Room at the Hay Adams Hotel. In his 
remarks, he referred to Carol Pensky, treasurer, 
and Alan D. Solomont, national finance chair, 
Democratic National Committee; David Steiner, 
vice chair, Monte Friedkin, national chair, D. Jef- 
frey Hirschberg, vice chair, Ira N. Forman, execu- 
tive director, and Joel Tauber, member, National 
Jewish Democratic Council; Cynthia Friedman, 
national chair, Women’s Leadership Forum; Rich- 
ard Blum, husband of Senator Dianne Feinstein; 
and Senator Joseph I. Lieberman’s wife, Hadas- 
sah. 


Remarks on Signing a Memorandum 
Strengthening Enforcement of 

Title IX 

June 17, 1997 


The President. Thank you very much. As 
you might imagine, Hillary and I have looked 
forward to this day with great anticipation, 
and we have discussed these issues together 
for more than 25 years now. Actually, we met 
before Title [IX—that’s one thing I managed 
to do without the benefit of Federal law. 
| Laughter] 

I thank Secretary Riley for his wonderful 
leadership. And thank you, Anne, for your 
introduction. You did so well, if you ever get 
tired of science I think public affairs would 
treat you well. Thank you, Jackie, for being 
a wonderful role model and a great person. 
Thank you, Verelett Allen and Captain Robin 
Forster, Dr. Nelba Chavez. And Id like to 
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say a special thank you to Sally Ride and tell 
you that tomorrow is the 14th anniversary 
of her famous ride. 

There are so many distinguished people 
in the audience I hesitate to start, but I would 
be remiss if I did not thank former Senator 
Birch Bayh for his leadership in this endeav- 
or. Thank you, sir. You're a good man. 

And Id like to thank the eighth graders 
from the Thomas Edison Center for Tech- 
nology who are here, and I hope are being 
inspired about the future. And I would like 
to ask the members of the Congressional 
Women’s Caucus who are here to stand and 
be recognized. All the Members of Congress 
who are here, please stand. Thank you. 

We are here to celebrate Title IX, but even 
more, we're here to celebrate the God-given 
talent of every woman and girl who has been 
benefited by it. Title IX did not create their 
successes, but it did give them the chance 
to make the most of their abilities. We have 
heard about the difference it has made in 
the lives of miluons of young girls and young 
women. We know about the confidence that 
it has built, the expectations it has helped 
to set, the achievements it has helped to in- 
spire. 

Today I also want to say that in my view 
Title LX has had a beneficial impact on every 
American citizen. If we’ve learned anything 
in the last 25 years since Title IX became 
law, it is that expanding benefits and oppor- 
tunities for any American helps the rest of 
us. Wasted opportunity diminishes all of us. 

As we prepare for the 2lst century, it 
would be sheer folly for us not to take advan- 
tage of every ounce of energy and talent and 
creativity every American has to offer. As a 
nation, that would be our great concern 
Think what we would be like if there were 
no Sally Rides or Jackie Joyner-Kersees or 
any one of the countless women whose con- 
tributions have helped to make our Nation 
a better place, including, I might add, the 
eight women which now serve in the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet, a record number. 

Every girl growing up in America today 
should have the chance to become an astro- 
naut or an Olympic athlete, a Cabinet Sec- 
retary or a Supreme Court Justice, a Nobel 
Prize winning scientist or President of the 
United States. For 25 years, Title IX has 
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helped girls to realize their dreams and to 
achieve them—a lot of people, believe it or 
not, still don’t know this—to achieve them 
not only in athletics but in academics as well. 

In addition to the remarkable athletic sta- 
tistics, Secretary Riley told me today that— 
and Jackie—in 1972, there were 300,000 girls 
in high school athletics. Today, there are 2.3 
million. But in addition to the athletics, listen 
to this, in 1972, 9 percent of the medical de- 
grees and 7 percent of the law degrees were 
awarded to women. In 1996, 38 percent of 
the medical degrees and 43 percent of the 
law degrees were awarded to women. 

So today, we celebrate how far we've 
come. But we must also recommit ourselves 
to Title IX’s goal of equality in education. 
For too many schools and education pro- 
grams still drag their feet and lag behind in 
their responsibility to our young women and 
girls. 

Today, I’m directing every agency and ex- 
ecutive department of our Government to 
strengthen their enforcement of Title IX 
within the next 90 days, by reviewing current 
procedures, consulting with the Attorney 
General on the best way to improve them, 
and delivering to me a new and vigorous en- 
forcement plan. Every school and every edu- 
cation program that receives Federal assist- 
ance in the entire country must understand 
that complying with Title IX is not optional. 
It is the law, and the law must be enforced. 

There is no question that we're better off 
because of Title IX, but we can go even fur- 
ther to provide all people with the oppor- 
tunity they deserve to make the most of their 
own lives. A lot of people don’t know this, 
either, but currently Title IX only applies to 
educational programs and activities that re- 
ceive funding from the National Govern- 
ment. Ironically, it does not apply to the pro- 
grams that the National Government runs it- 
self. These include schools run by the De- 
partment of Defense, educational research 
conducted by the Federal Government, and 
educational fellowships awarded directly to 
students. 

I believe and I surely hope that every 
American would agree that the National 
Government must hold itself to the same 
high standards it expects from everyone else, 
especially when it comes to discrimination in 
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education. Therefore, today I have sent an 
executive memorandum to all the relevant 
Federal departments to conduct a review of 
their programs over the next 60 days, report 
the review to the Attorney General. And then 
after I receive her recommendation, I expect 
to sign an Executive order to prohibit edu- 
cational discrimination on the basis of sex, 
race, or national origin in federally conducted 
education programs, thereby extending the 
principles of Title IX to Federal programs 
themselves. [Applause] Thank you. 

On the desk outside the Oval Office, there 
is a little sign with a quote from a woman 
who lives here in Washington. Here’s what 
it says: “I rejoice in others’ success, knowing 
there is plenty for us all.” Today, we are cele- 
brating, resolving, and moving forward to 
make sure that all of our people, and espe- 
cially every one of our girls and young women 
have the opportunities they deserve to make 
the most of their own lives. After all, there 
is plenty for us all. Indeed, I think you could 
make a compelling case that when other peo- 
ple succeed in a constructive manner it cre- 
ates more opportunities for success for the 
rest of us. 

Finally, let me just add one more item. 
There is something happening today that, 
like Title IX, marks a significant step forward 
toward helping all our young people achieve 
their full potential. When I reached a biparti- 
san budget agreement with the leaders of 
Congress last month, one of my top goals 
was to extend health care coverage to mil- 
lions more of our young children. Believe it 
or not, 10 million children in this country 
still don’t have health insurance, and more 
and more, a lot of employer-based health 
policies are not covering the whole family. 
It is no secret that this is something that Hil- 
lary and I have worked on for many years 
and care a great deal about. 

I fought very hard to ensure that $16 bil- 
lion would be set aside in the budget agree- 
ment for this purpose. But we did not pre- 
scribe in the agreement how this money 
would be spent. The important thing is to 
use it wisely and carefully so that it provides 
meaningful coverage to as many children as 
possible. I am very pleased that a bipartisan 
group of Senators in the United States Sen- 
ate and on the Finance Committee have 
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come up with some children’s legislation that 
I believe offers that promise. 

So today I am proud to say that I will en- 
dorse the legislation sponsored by Senators 
Chafee, Rockefeller, Jeffords, and Hatch. 
The Senate Finance Committee is voting on 
it today, and it will help to give a lot of our 
young children a healthy start in life, without 
which a lot of those young girls might not 
ever be in a position to take advantage of 
Title IX. 

This legislation will be the biggest invest- 
ment in children’s health care since Medicaid 
passed in 1965. It will be the most significant 
thing that we could do, I think, by commit- 
ting us to providing health insurance cov- 
erage to up to 5 million uninsured children 
in providing health insurance today that they 
didn’t have yesterday. 

So, we've got a chance once again to prove 
that if we'll put politics aside and work to- 
gether as we did so many years ago in the 
cause of civil rights, as we celebrate today 
with Title IX, we can make America a better 
place. 

Thank you for being here today. Thank you 
for the examples you set every day, and re- 
solve tomorrow that you will give another 
young woman or girl a chance to make the 
most of her God-given abilities. Thank you 
very much. 


[At this point, the President signed the memo- 
randum to the heads of executive depart- 
ments and agencies. | 


The President. Thank you. Thanks for 


coming. 


NoTE. The President spoke at 11:24 a.m. in Room 
450 of the Old Executive Office Building. In his 
remarks, he referred to scientist Anne Jarvis Jef- 
ferson, who introduced the President; athlete 
Jackie Joyner-Kersee; Verelett Allen, coordinator, 
YWCA/HCCE Non-Traditional Employment for 
Women Program; Robin Forster, fire captain, Sta- 
tion 10, Parkville, MD; Dr. Nelba Chavez, Admin- 
istrator, Substance Abuse and Mental Health 
Services Administration; former astronaut Sally K. 
Ride; and to Title [IX—Prohibition of Sex Dis- 
crimination, part of Public Law 92-318, the Edu- 


cation Amendments of 1972. 
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Memorandum on Strengthening 
Title IX Enforcement and 
Addressing Discrimination on the 
Basis of Sex, Race, Color, and 
National Origin 

June 17, 1997 


Memorandum for the Heads of Executive 
Departments and Agencies 

Subject: Strengthening Title IX Enforcement 
and Addressing Discrimination on the Basis 
of Sex, Race, Color, and National Origin in 
Federally Conducted Education Programs 
and Activities 

As we commemorate the 25th anniversary 
of Title IX of the Education Amendments 
of 1972, we should pause to recognize the 
significant progress our Nation has made in 
increasing educational possibilities _ for 
women and girls and recommit ourselves to 
the goals of this important legislation. Title 
IX has broken down barriers and expanded 
opportunities—opening classroom doors, 
playing fields, and even the frontiers of space 
to women and girls across this country. 

My Administration is working hard to ex- 
pand further opportunities for women and 
girls. We have stepped up enforcement of 
civil rights statutes in areas such as access 
to advanced math and science programs. We 
have issued policy guidance on racial and sex- 
ual harassment and on ensuring equal oppor- 
tunities in intercollegiate athletics. We have 
aggressively litigated cases presenting signifi- 
cant issues of discrimination, including cases 
challenging the exclusion of women from the 
Virginia Military Institute and the Citadel. 
My Administration has also sponsored an 
education campaign to help young girls build 
skills, confidence, and good health. Finally, 
my Administration has reaped the benefits 
of an ever-increasing pool of superbly quali- 
fied women, making it possible for me to ap- 
point record numbers of women to my Cabi- 
net, judicial posts, and to high levels of deci- 
sion-making throughout the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Yet more needs to be done. Our Nation 
can reach its full potential only when all of 
our citizens have the opportunity to reach 
their full potential and contribute to our soci- 
ety. Today, I am announcing two important 
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next steps in our fight to reach true equality 
in education. 

First, I am directing executive depart- 
ments and agencies to develop vigorous, new 
Title IX enforcement plans. We must ensure 
that all Federal agencies that provide finan- 
cial assistance to education programs or ac- 
tivities take all necessary steps to ensure that 
programs and institutions receiving Federal 
money do not discriminate on the basis of 
Sex. 

I therefore direct all heads of executive 
departments and agencies that provide finan- 
cial assistance to education programs or ac- 
tivities, following consultation with the Attor- 
ney General, to report to me within 90 days 
on measures to ensure effective enforcement 
of Title IX. This should include a description 
of department or agency priorities for en- 
forcement, methods to make recipients of 
Federal financial assistance aware of their 
obligation not to discriminate, and grievance 
procedures to handle Title [IX complaints. In 
accordance with Executive Order 12250, the 
Attorney General should coordinate imple- 
mentation of these measures. 

Second, I am asking executive depart- 
ments and agencies to take appropriate ac- 
tion against discrimination in education pro- 
grams or activities conducted by the Federal 
Government. Currently, Title IX generally 
prohibits discrimination based on sex—and 
Title VI of the Civil Rights Act of 1964 gen- 
erally prohibits discrimination on the basis 
of race, color, or national origin—in edu- 
cation programs or activities that receive 
Federal financial assistance. However, these 
laws do not apply to comparable education 
programs or activities that are conducted by 
the Federal Government. I believe it is es- 
sential that the Federal Government hold it- 
self to the same principles of nondiscrimina- 
tion in educational opportunities that we now 
apply to education programs and activities of 
State and local governments and private in- 
stitutions receiving Federal financial assist- 
ance. 

Applying these principles to appropriate 
Federally conducted education programs and 
activities will complement existing laws and 
regulations that prohibit other forms of dis- 
crimination in Federally conducted edu- 
cation programs—including discrimination 
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against people with disabilities (prohibited by 
the Rehabilitation Act of 1973) and discrimi- 
nation based on race, color, religion, sex, or 
national origin against Federal employees 
(prohibited by Title VII of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964). 

I therefore direct all heads of executive 
departments and agencies to report to the 
Attorney General within 60 days: 

(1) identifying and describing education 
programs or activities conducted by 
the executive department or agency 
(including the approximate budget 
and size of the program). An edu- 
cation program or activity includes 
any civilian academic, extracurricular, 
research, occupational training, or 
other education activity conducted by 
the Federal Government. Examples 
of Federally conducted education 
programs would include elementary 
and secondary schools operated by 
the Department of Defense for de- 
pendent children of eligible person- 
nel; Federally conducted educational 
research; and educational fellowships 
awarded directly by Federal agencies 
to students; and 

(2) describing any substantive or proce- 
dural issues that might arise under 
these education programs or activities 
related to prohibiting discrimination 
based on sex, race, color, and national 
origin in the program or activity, in 
order to aid in determining where ap- 
plication of remedial efforts would be 
appropriate. 

On the basis of these reports, I intend to 
issue an Executive order implementing ap- 
propriate restrictions against sex, race, color, 
and national origin discrimination in Feder- 
ally conducted education programs. I direct 
the Attorney General to report to me within 
60 days after receiving these reports with the 
results of her review and a proposal for an 
appropriate and effective Executive order. 


William J. Clinton 


Note: In the memorandum, the President re- 
ferred to Title IX—Prohibition of Sex Discrimina- 
tion, part of Public Law 92-318, the Education 
Amendments of 1972. 
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Remarks Announcing the Africa 
Trade Initiative 
June 17, 1997 


Thank you very much, Mr. Micek, for your 
testimony and your work. Congressman 
Crane, Congressman Rangel, Congressman 
McDermott, thank you all for what you have 
said today, and even more important, for 
what you have done. 

Mr. Ambassador, to you thank you for your 
words. And to all of your colleagues, welcome 
and thank you for coming and for being a 
part of this important initiative, for testifying 
before the Congress and giving your ideas 
to help us put this together. 

Thank you, Senator Lugar, for your leader- 
ship in the Senate on this issue. I thank all 
the Members of Congress who are here. 
There are so many, I think just to show you 
the depth of the interest, I would like to ask 
the Members of the House who are here to 
stand and be recognized so you can see them 
all. Thank you. 

I thank Secretaries Glickman, Daley, 
Slater, and Herman for being here; Ambas- 
sador Richardson, Ambassador Barshefsky, 
our AID Administrator Brian Atwood; the 
Director of the USIA, Joe Duffy; the new 
leader of the ExIm Bank, Jim Harmon, thank 
you for being here. 

There are so many people from the busi- 
ness community here and distinguished 
American citizens—I do think I would be re- 
miss if I did not especially thank Jack Kemp. 
Thank you for coming. And thank you, Jim 
Woifensohn, for coming. And now he will go 
back to the World Bank and write the appro- 
priate checks, I know. [Laughter] 

Thank you, Mayor Dinkins, for being here. 
Thank you, Reverend Sullivan. I thank Max- 
ine Waters, who is chair of the Congressional 
Black Caucus, for the emphasis she has put 
on Africa. And many of the members here, 
most recently Congresswoman McKinney, 
have talked to me about Africa on a regular 
basis. 

But I would be remiss if I did not thank 
four people especially who are personally re- 
sponsible for making sure that I know about 
Africa. First, Congressman Donald Payne, 
thank you, sir, for all the times you have 
talked to me about it. Thank you, Congress- 
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man Bill Jefferson. Thank you Andy Young, 
Reverend Andrew Young, thank you. Andy 
Young was talking to me about Africa before 
he ever thought I would be in a position to 
do anything about it. [Laughter] And I would 
like to say a special word of thanks to C. 
Payne Lucas and the Corporate Council on 
Africa for the wonderful work they have 
done. Thank you, sir. 

This is a moment of tremendous promise 
for the people of Africa. For the last 4 years 
we have tried to put our country in a position 
to be more active on Africa than we have 
been in the past. We had the first White 
House Conference on Africa. We have done 
a number of things. I think it’s fair to say 
that the trip that Hillary and our daughter 
took to Africa was one of the most meaning- 
ful experiences they have ever had. I think 
it changed Hillary forever. I know it changed 
what I now believe I know and feel about 
what we should be doing forever. And so, 
I'd like to thank her for that because I think 
she’s done a fine job on that. 

We look at Africa today as a continent full 
of bright hopes and persistent problems. Ev- 
eryone knows about the conflicts; they make 
a lot of news, from Sudan to Sierra Leone. 
We know that we have a responsibility to 
continue to work for peace in Africa’s trou- 
bled areas. But somehow, we have to find 
a way to highlight and celebrate Africa’s suc- 
cesses, and yes, even to participate in them 
in ways that work to the advantage of the 
American people. We have to dedicate our- 
selves to seeing that these gains will not only 
be maintained but will be enhanced. 

These stories don’t make the headlines, 
but there really is a dynamic new Africa out 
there and the far greater number of nations 
there are now making dramatic strides to- 
ward democracy and prosperity. Since 1990, 
the number of democracies in Sub-Saharan 
Africa has more than quadrupled. Now more 
than half the region’s 48 states have freely 
chosen their leaders. Many are embracing 
economic reform, opening markets, 
privatizing, stabilizing their currencies. 
Growth has more than tripled since 1990. 
The economies in such countries as Senegal, 
Ghana, Mozambique, Cote d'Ivoire are ex- 
panding at rates up to 7 percent a year. Ethi- 
opia was not long ago gripped by famine; it 
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grew 12 percent last year. Uganda, once a 
byword for tragedy, has become a magnet 
for investment; it grew almost 10 percent last 
year. 

As Africa’s nations join the global march 
toward freedom and open markets, our Na- 
tion has a deep interest in helping to ensure 
that these efforts pay off. An Africa that is 
gaining vitality while technology, trade, com- 
munications, and travel are bringing millions 
into the global economy is a continent of 
greater stability, growing markets, stronger 
partners. A nation that can help us work for 
peace, to preserve the environment, to fight 
disease, to grow our own economy, that’s a 
nation, wherever it is located on the globe, 
that America should be a good partner to, 
should be involved with, should be commit- 
ted to building the future with. 

Today, I am proud to announce our collec- 
tive effort with the Congress to help fulfill 
the promise of a stable, prosperous, and 
democratic Africa. And like Congressman 
Rangel and Congressman Moran before me, 
I want to say to you, Congressman Crane, 
and to you, Senator Lugar, we are well aware 
of the numbers in the United States Con- 
gress, and we would not be here today if 
there weren’t a number of Republicans in 
leadership positions who care deeply about 
the future of Africa. And we thank you for 
that. 

This new initiative upon which we have 
agreed has five key elements. 

First, at the heart of our effort will be sig- 
nificantly increased access to our markets for 
African exports. African countries will be able 
to export almost 50 percent more products 
to the United States duty free. The most 
committed African reformers will receive 
even greater access. And in the future, the 
United States will be prepared to negotiate 
free trade agreements with these countries. 

Second, we will increase technical assist- 
ance to enable African countries to take the 
fullest advantage of these new programs. 

Third, we will work to increase private in- 
vestment in Africa. Through OPIC, we are 
creating a new $150 million equity fund to 
finance increased private investment, and a 
$500 million fund for infrastructure invest- 
ment in the Sub-Saharan region. 
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Fourth, we will work to eliminate bilateral 
debt for the poorest of the reforming nations, 
and maintain our leadership in the effort to 
reduce their debts to the multilateral institu- 
tions. I heard you, Mr. Ambassador, and I 
know that you're right. 

Fifth, to maintain our momentum, the 
United States will hold annual economic 
meetings at the ministerial level with all re- 
forming African nations. 

Now, as we deepen our commerce, I be- 
lieve there will be a continued need for bilat- 
eral and multilateral development assistance. 
We know that. I am committed to maintain- 
ing funds for the USAID programs, the inter- 
national financial institutions, and IDA. But 
aid cannot substitute for economic reform. 
We know that we must have both. 

Our initiative opens the door to real, posi- 
tive change. Only nations carrying out serious 
reforms will reap the full benefits. Those who 
strengthen their democracies and invest in 
their people will see their efforts pay off in 
increased trade that will create new jobs, in- 
crease wages, spur growth, and improve the 
quality of lives of people who have suffered 
some of the world’s worst poverty. 

As these economies grow, America’s pros- 
perity and our security will benefit. The po- 
tential of a Sub-Saharan market with some 
700 million people is truly immense. The 
United States supplies just 7 percent of Afri- 
ca’s imports today, but already that supports 
100,000 American jobs. Just imagine what 
this initiative can mean to the United States, 
as well as to Africa. Mr. Micek’s company 
has shown what we can do for Africa and 
for our own people. 

I also want to emphasize to all of you that 
this is about more than economics. A strong- 
er, stable, prosperous Africa will be a better 
partner for security and peace, will join us 
in the fight against the new common threats 
of drug trafficking, international crime, ter- 
rorism, the spread of disease, environmental 
degradation. We need partners in Africa on 
every single one of these issues, and in the 
years ahead we will have to have more of 
them. 

Everyone who has looked at the future, 
who has predicted the challenges we will 
face, knows that the globalization of our soci- 
eties will mean that all these problems will 
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be transnational. They will cross all borders. 
They will sweep across continents. They will 
move in the flash of an eye, and we must 
be ready to work together. 

By transforming our trade, I'd like to say 
one other personal thing. We're building on 
the legacy of another person who is not here, 
the late Ron Brown, who believed so much 
in the promise of Africa. 

It builds on our work to resolve conflicts 
in Liberia, Burundi, Angola; to save hun- 
dreds of thousands of lives at risk from fam- 
ine in Somalia and the Horn of Africa; to 
save so many in Rwanda and Burundi from 
the adversities they have faced. We are proud 
of our support for democratic transition and 
reconciliation in South Africa and for eiec- 
tions throughout the continent. We are 
proud when President Mandela takes the 
lead in trying to restore peace and harmony 
to troubled lands. And I love to see the Unit- 
ed States not in a leadership position but in 
a position of saying, we support President 
Mandela. And I want more of that to occur. 

I do look forward to visiting Africa later 
this term to pay tribute to the nations that 
have made such historic progress. And as has 
already been indicated by previous speakers, 
I do intend in Denver in just a few days to 
ask our partners from the other leading in- 
dustrial democracies to join us in this effort. 
We have to work so that all of our nations 
coordinate policies toward Africa so that we 
can all encourage reform in trade and invest- 
ment and relief to heavily indebted countries 
and so that we can all participate not only 
in the responsibilities but in the benefits of 
a growing, prosperous, freer Africa. 

I will ask our partners to join us in urging 
the international financial institutions, the 
World Bank, the IMF, the Africa Develop- 
ment Bank, as well as the United Nations, 
to create innovative new programs so that 
reforming African nations can succeed in in- 
tegrating themselves into the global econ- 
omy. 

And if we all persist at this, if we keep 
working at this, then people will look back 
at this moment as a pivotal one for Africa, 
for America, and for the global community. 
The Members of Congress of both parties 
who have shown such leadership in this effort 
have recognized that a prosperous, demo- 
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cratic America in the 2lst century needs a 
prosperous, democratic Africa. 

They are committed to cementing the ties 
of culture that bind us in heritage. And I 
might say, this is just the latest sterling exam- 
ple of what happens when we put the inter- 
ests of our people and the values of our coun- 
try throughout the world first and foremost. 
When we get beyond our partisan differences 
and reach to the depths of the human spirit 
and give light to our vision, we prove that 
we can advance the cause of America, im- 
prove the lives of our people, and, in this 
case, give hope to hundreds of millions living 
on the African continent. 

Thank you all very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 2:07 p.m. in Room 
450 of the Old Executive Office Building. In his 
remarks, he referred to Ernest Micek, chief exec- 
utive officer, Cargill, Inc.; Ambassador Roble 
Olhaye of Djibouti; Jack Kemp, 1996 Republican 
candidate for Vice President; James _ D. 
Wolfensohn, president, International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development; David Dinkins, 
chairman of the board, Constituency for Africa; 
Reverend Leon H. Sullivan, chairman and found- 
er, Opportunities Industrialization Centers Inter- 
national; former Ambassador to the United Na- 
tions Andrew Young; C. Payne Lucas, president, 
Africare; and State President Nelson Mandela of 
South Africa. 


Statement Announcing the Middle 
East Peace and Stability Fund 


June 17, 1997 


I am delighted to announce today the cre- 
ation of the Middle East Peace and Stability 
Fund. This new U.S. fund will draw on exist- 
ing allocations of economic assistance to re- 
spond to urgent new needs in that region. 
The fund’s initial focus will be on assisting 
Jordan as it pursues economic modernization 
and reform. 

King Hussein has courageously led Jordan 
down the path of peace, exemplifying the 
wisdom and tenacity necessary to negotiate 
and carry out peace treaties. King Hussein’s 
concern about his people and all the peoples 
of the Middle East is abundantly evident in 
his actions to bring about peace and rec- 
onciliation. 
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The fund we are creating today will draw 
its resources from redirection of a small per- 
centage of the economic support funds sup- 
plied to Israel and Egypt. Prime Minister 
Netanyahu and President Mubarak both rec- 
ognize the strategic importance of supporting 
economic growth in the region. They share 
my conviction that it is extremely important 
for the people of the Middle East to see tan- 
gible benefits when they turn from conflict 
to cooperation. 

We envision a fund beginning with $100 
million this year, and it is our intention, in 
close consultation with Congress, to support 
the development of the fund over the next 
several years. In the coming days, we will 
work closely with the Jordanian authorities 
to identify the best ways to integrate these 
resources into existing development plans. 
Over time, this fund will be flexible enough 
to be used to support other regional priorities 
as needed. 

We have had discussions with the Con- 
gress regarding this effort, and we will work 
together closely as we proceed. At a time of 
limited resources, we believe this fund is the 
most effective and practical way to respond 
to new needs. I will also be discussing this 
plan with other leaders at our summit in 
Denver next week, encouraging them to seek 
creative ways to meet the emerging needs 
in the Middle East. 

I look forward to meeting Crown Prince 
Hassan on June 18 to discuss this initiative 
as well as other developments in the region. 


Statement on Signing Emergency 
Supplemental Appropriations 
Legislation 

June 17, 1997 


I am pleased to have signed into law H.R. 
1871, the “1997 Emergency Supplemental 
Appropriations Act for Recovery from Natu- 
ral Disasters, and for Overseas Peacekeeping 
Efforts, Including Those in Bosnia.” 

This bill provides over $5.8 billion so that 
Federal agencies can help the hundreds of 
thousands of people who have suffered ter- 
ribly from the flooding and other natural dis- 
asters that have ravaged the Dakotas, Min- 
nesota, California, and 29 other States. The 
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bill also provides $1.8 billion to replenish De- 
partment of Defense accounts in connection 
with our peacekeeping efforts in Bosnia and 
Southwest Asia, and to assure that the De- 
partment can maintain maximum readiness 
of the troops. 

With regard to the funds described above, 
I hereby designate as emergency require- 
ments all funds in this Act so designated by 
the Congress that I have not previously des- 
ignated pursuant to section 251(b)(2)(D)(i) 
of the Balanced Budget and Emergency Def- 
icit Control Act of 1985, as amended. 

I commend the Congress for approving my 
request to extend Supplemental Security In- 
come (SSI) and Medicaid benefits through 
the end of fiscal 1997 to all legal immigrants 
who would otherwise lose them. This ap- 
proach ensures that the Congress has the 
time to restore SSI and Medicaid benefits 
for disabled legal immigrants, consistent with 
the recent Bipartisan Budget Agreement. 

I am disappointed that the Congress chose 
to include several objectionable items that I 
identified in my veto message of June 9. 
Funding included in the bill for the Commis- 
sion for the Advancement of Federal Law 
Enforcement not only will waste valuable 
Federal resources but also could interfere 
with Federal law enforcement policy and op- 
erations. As I indicated in my veto message, 
this type of oversight is more properly the 
role of the Congress, not an unelected com- 
mission. 

I am also disappointed that the Congress 
chose to rescind funds for the Ounce of Pre- 
vention Council and the Department of De- 
fense Dual-Use Applications Program. The 
Council will be forced to reduce the level 
of grants for youth substance abuse preven- 
tion, for which about 300 applications are 
under review. The reduction in the Dual-Use 
Applications program will result in higher 
costs of future defense systems. 

On balance, however, this bill is a vast im- 
provement over the legislation that I vetoed 
on June 9. It includes the desperately needed 
resources for our Nation’s hard-hit areas, but 
it does not include extraneous riders that had 
nothing to do with the goal of providing dis- 
aster relief. I am pleased that my Administra- 
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tion and the Congress worked together in a 
bipartisan fashion. 

William J. Clinton 
The White House, 
June 17, 1997 


Note: H.R. 1871, approved June 12, was assigned 
Public Law No. 105-18. 


Remarks at “In Performance at the 
White House” 


June 17, 1997 


The President. Tonight we're going to 
have a celebration of one of the most gifted 
singers and performers of the last four dec- 
ades, Gladys Knight. 

It’s a special honor to have her perform 
here at the White House because her music 
and her artistry are uniquely American. Some 

call it soul; some call it rhythm and blues; 
some may even call it rock and roll. But the 
music Gladys helped to popularize really has 
much deeper and more spiritual roots in the 
rich gospel and soaring harmonies of the Af- 
rican-American church. 

Today’s popular music has many different 
points of origin, from the dark and cynical 
swagger of the blues to the lilt of country 
music, to the stark simplicity of our folk 
music. As all of you know, I love them all. 
But the gospel strain gives the best American 
music its transcendent quality. That’s where 
the soul comes from. And that’s where 
Gladys Knight's true gift resides. That is the 
spark she brings to all her diverse repertoire 
of songs. 

She had her first public performance in 
the church as a member of the Mount 
Mariah Baptist Church Choir when she was 
all of 4 years old. She won Ted Mack's fa- 
mous “Amateur Hour’—I’m old enough to 
remember that—|laughter|—at the age of 7. 
She continued to sing gospel, and she even 
performed with the legendary Gladys Knight 
and the Pips, with her brothers and cousins, 
and still continued to sing gospel on the side. 

It was the fusion of pop and gospel styles 
that made Gladys Knight and the Pips so spe- 
cial, that and her stunning voice. As far as 
I'm concerned, she could still sing the phone 
book, and I would like it. [Laughter] 
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As one of the earliest Motown successes, 
Gladys Knight and the Pips helped to lay the 
foundation for the close harmony groups that 
dominated the airways in my youth and, I’m 
glad to say, are topping the charts again 
today. She deserves a lot of the credit for 
bringing those sounds to a much wider audi- 
ence through a long string of hit records. And 
she’s gotten a fair amount of that credit, from 
gold and platinum records to Grammy 
Awards, to her induction last year along with 
the Pips into the Rock and Roll Hall of Fame. 

We're delighted to have Gladys back at the 
White House. She’s a true American original. 
And I'm pleased to be able to share her won- 
derful talent with you tonight. 

Ladies and gentlemen, please welcome 
Gladys Knight. 


[At this point, Gladys Knight performed. | 


The President. Now, wait a minute here, 
this is not on the script. First, I think Bubba 
should run for office. You know, the shy, re- 
tiring type get a lot of votes these days. 
[Laughter] 

I want to tell you something, Gladys. 
When you sang that last round of Georgia 
songs, some of us knew the answers were 
Vicki Lawrence, Brook Benton, Ray Charles, 
and Gladys Knight. And when you started 
singing “Georgia on My Mind” and then you 
went into “Midnight Train,” I leaned over 
and asked Hillary exactly what today was— 
the 17th. And I'll tell you a story: Exactly 
one week and 30 years ago, across the street 
over there at Constitution Hall, I went to 
hear Ray Charles sing. And you could see 
it made a fairly deep impression on me. 
[Laughter| I carried the ticket stub for 25 
years. And I will carry the memory of this 
for the rest of my life. You were wonderful 
tonight. 

Ms. Knight. Thank you so much. 

The President. Ladies and gentlemen, 
Billboard magazine once said it is unlikely 
that Gladys Knight could make a bad record. 
And tonight she has shown us how right Bill- 
board was. So thank you, Gladys. Thank you, 
Bubba. Thank you, musicians. And thank 
you. We're going to be cheering for you for 
a long, long, long time. 

Thank you for joining us, and goodnight. 
God bless you all. 
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Note. The President spoke at 7:57 p.m. on the 
South Lawn at the White House. In his remarks, 
he referred to Merald (Bubba) Knight, one of the 
Pips; and entertainers Vicki Lawrence, Brook 
Benton, and Ray Charles. A tape was not available 
for verification of the content of these remarks. 


Statement on the Return of 
Mir Aimal Kansi to the United States 


June 18, 1997 


I want to express my deep appreciation to 
the FBI, CIA, and the Departments of State, 
Justice, and Defense for their extraordinary 
work in bringing Mir Aimal Kansi to the 
United States. Kansi is believed to be respon- 
sible for the killing of two CIA employees 
and the wounding of three others in an attack 
on January 25, 1993. The men and women 
who participated in the effort to bring Kansi 
here showed great courage in carrying out 
this mission. 

The success in apprehending Kansi dem- 
onstrates that we are determined to do what 
is necessary to track down terrorists and 
bring them to justice. The United States will 
not relent in the pursuit of those who use 
violence against Americans to advance their 
goals—no matter how long it takes, no matter 
where they hide. 

Today our thoughts are also with the fami- 
lies of the victims. Although nothing can re- 
store their loss, we hope that the prospect 
of justice in this case will bring them a meas- 
ure of comfort. 


Remarks in Littleton, Colorado 
June 19, 1997 


Thank you very much. First I want to 
thank Robert and Erica for reminding us of 
what we need to do to make sure all our 
children have the tools they need to succeed 
in this new global economy, and indeed, for 
reminding us about what most of our endeav- 
ors are about. I think they did a good job, 
don’t you? Let’s give them another hand. 
[Applause] 

Thank you, Kristy, for your very kind 
words and even more for the power of your 
example. And I want to thank my good 
friend, Mayor Webb, for being our host. He 
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and Mrs. Webb have been good friends to 
Hillary and me over the years, and I’m 
thrilled to be in Denver. I thank my friend 
and former colleague, Governor Romer, and 
Mrs. Romer. Among other things, Governor 
Romer is recognized as the most important 
Governor in our country on the subject of 
education, which is something I want to talk 
to you about today, and I know you're proud 
of what he has done. 

I thank the host committee and the honor- 
ary chairs and vice chairs of the Denver Sum- 
mit. I thank Representative Diana DeGette, 
who is doing a good job for you in Congress 
and came down with me today, City Council 
President Cathy Reynolds. I'd like to thank 
the National Digital TV Center and Leo 
Hindry and David Beddow who showed me 
around through this remarkable place. 

Some of you may know that I’m sort of 
a, to put it charitably, a movie freak. My wife 
used to say that I would watch anything that 
came on the screen if it started out, and it 
was obviously a movie. And inside I saw 35 
movies being digitalized and sent out over 
various channels, and I almost didn’t come 
out. But I couldn’t bear to think of you going 
through this. 

I want to thank all the people here from 
the Curtis Community Project and the 
Mouse Campers, thank you for being here. 
I'd like to say a special word of thanks to 
a member of my Cabinet, your former 
mayor, Federico Pejia, who just became a 
father for the third time just a couple of days 
ago. You know how much he loves Denver, 
and he thinks this is important, or he 
wouldn’t he here, although he’s here with 
permission, I might add. 

I want to thank the Director of Summit 
Affairs and the Executive Director of the 
Summit, Harold Ickes and Debbie Willhite, 
and their great team for what they have done. 
And again, Mr. Mayor and Governor, let me 
thank you for the incredible support that 
Denver and Colorado have given to the Sum- 
mit of the Eight. 

I don’t need to tell you why we really came 
here. Denver is a city that America can be 
proud of, a city bursting with the promise 
of the new century that is upon us, with the 
most educated people in America; a city that 
has increased its exports to the rest of the 
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world 60 percent faster than the rest of our 
country in the last 5 years; a community that, 
as has been said, once drew its wealth from 
mine shafts and factories and the land, now 
thriving on telecommunications, aerospace, 
banking, computer software, and the mag- 
nificence of its environment. 

Over a century ago, Walt Whitman wrote 
of the Colorado pioneers, “All the past we 
leave behind; we enter a newer, mightier 
world.” Today, the men and women of Den- 
ver are cutting new paths. In this very build- 
ing the product of our culture is transforming 
from analog to digital, from yesterday's tech- 
nology to tomorrow's, beamed to satellites 
that gird the globe, seen by billions around 
the world. 

When the leaders of the world’s leading 
industrial democracies arrive here for the 
Summit of the Eight, they will be struck not 
only by the breathtaking beauty of the Rock- 
ies but by the powerful optimism of a city 
both proud of its past and focused on the 
future. 

With our summit partners, we'll have an 
opportunity to cut a new path to that future, 
to work to deepen and extend the benefits 
of the global economy and protect people 
more against its down sides, to reach out to 
bring new partners into that economy, from 
Africa to all other parts of the world, to 
spread democracy and human rights around 
the world, and to meet new dangers of our 
common security that cross all national bor- 
ders now: international crime and drug traf- 
ficking, terrorism and the spread of weapons 
of mass destruction, the emergence of infec- 
tious diseases that can sweep the globe, and 
environmental decay that embraces us all. 

We host our partners at a time when 
America’s economy is the healthiest in a gen- 
eration and the strongest in the world. Our 
economic success is a strategy that all of you 
have participated in. It is born of the dynamic 
center that has kept America moving forward 
for more than two centuries, a new American 
economic approach that required us to punc- 
ture myths and push past yesterday's stale 
debates, that enabled us to move earlier and 
more strongly than most other nations into 
the new global economy. 

In 1993 we put in place a new economic 
strategy designed to help America move from 
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the industrial to the information age, to move 
into a new century and a new millennium 
with three very simple but profound goals 
in mind: to make sure the American dream 
is alive for all of our citizens, to make sure 
our American community is growing more 
united even as it becomes more diverse, to 
make sure America continues to lead the 
world for peace and freedom and prosperity. 

Our economic strategy had three ele- 
ments: reduce the deficit, invest more in our 
people, open the world to our trade. We had 
to move past old ideas to embrace new think- 
ing, to craft new approaches to achieve all 
three things. 

First, we had to go past the old idea that 
if you reduced the deficit, it would be good 
for the economy in the long run, but it would 
be sheer misery in the short run and bring 
on a recession. Well, in the last 4 years, the 
deficit is down 77 percent, from $290 billion 
to less than $70 billion. But instead of reces- 
sion, our economy produced a record num- 
ber of jobs in a 4-year term, over 11 million, 
and now we’re over 12 million and still count- 
ing. 

Now we must decide to stay with that strat- 
egy, with a balanced budget that will help 
interest rates stay low, produce more capital 
for private business, and even greater con- 
fidence in the American economy. I'm 
pleased that our balanced budget agreement 
received overwhelming support from big ma- 
jorities in both parties in both Houses of 
Congress, and I look forward to signing into 
law a balanced budget that is consistent with 
the agreement and our values before the year 
is Over. 

Second, we had to go by the old thinking 
that a nation couldn’t bring down the deficit 
and make its Government smaller while still 
investing more in its people, its future, and 
its environment, and that we could not bring 
down the deficit and give people the tools 
they need to succeed at work and at home 
and to maintain an adequate social safety net. 
But by spending less and spending smart, we 
were able to increase the productivity of our 
Government. 

We increased our investment in Head 
Start by 43 percent, spent nearly $1 billion 
more to provide children and their mothers 
with the nutrition they need so that all of 
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our children will be able to learn when they 
enter school, set aside funds to help States 
reduce class size, began school-to-work pro- 
grams in all 50 States so that we could work 
in partnership with business to help young 
high school graduates who don’t go on to 4- 
year colleges keep learning and find good- 
paying jobs. 

We opened the doors to college wider than 
ever, with more scholarships, more work- 
study, more affordable college loans. We put 
more money into the N 
Health to spur new medical discoveries and 
cures and invested more in research to keep 
our lead in communications and technology 
and environmental protection. And we did 
it and cut the deficit by 77 percent. It’s not 
how much you cut but how you cut, not what 
you spend but where you spend it. 

Hundreds of Government programs, thou- 
sands of Government regulations have been 
eliminated, and so help me, not a single 
American citizen has come up to me and 
said, “I just can’t live without that program 
or that regulation you got rid of.” The Gov- 
ernment is 300,000 people smaller than 
was the day I first took office. But because 
we had no mass lay-offs and we worked with 
the Federal Employees Union in partner- 
ship, we have seen the productivity of Gov- 
ernment go up, and the people have been 
able to go on to other productive careers. 
I’m proud of that and proud of our Federal 
workforce for making it possible. 

We have focused not on new guarantees 
but on giving people new tools to help fami- 
lies make the most of their God-given poten- 
tial. And we have shown that you can give 
people more opportunity for economic secu- 
rity and still make the economy more flexible 
and more adaptable. 

People said that when we adopted the 
family leave law it would hurt the economy. 
But it didn’t. They said that when we raised 
the minimum wage it would hurt the econ- 
omy. But it didn’t. They said when we passed 
the Kennedy-Kassebaum bill saying you 
couldn’t lose your health insurance because 
someone in your family got sick or because 
you had to change jobs it would hurt the 
economy. But it didn’ t. We were able to pro- 
vide greater access to health insurance for 
self-employed people, greater pension pro- 
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tection and availability, tax incentives for 
business to invest in high unemployment 
areas. It all helped the economy. If you help 
people succeed at home, they will be more 
productive at work, and the country will be 
stronger as a result. 

But we have to finish the job and balance 
the budget. The new balanced budget agree- 
ment continues the strategy of cut, invest, 
and grow. Its centerpiece is education and 
investment in people. It has the single largest 
increase in Federal support for education 
since the GI bill was passed 50 years ago. 

Its base is a national commitment that 
every 8-year-old ought to be able to read 
independently, every 12-year-old should be 
computer literate, every 18-year-old should 
be able to get at least 2 years of higher edu- 
cation, and every worker should be able to 
keep on learning for a lifetime. 

Our program includes the America Reads 
initiative. We're trying to mobilize a million 
volunteers to work with schools and parents 
all across America to make sure every child 
can read independently. And that’s important 
in a country where we have so many children 
whose first language is not English. We owe 
it to them, and goodness knows we need 
every single one of them—their brains, their 
spirit, thei »ir energy, their self-confidence. 

Our technology literacy initiative will work 
with schools all over the country to hook up 
every classroom and library to ‘the Internet 
by the year 2000. We owe it to our ed 
to make sure that by the year 2000, 2 years 
of college is just as universal as a high school 
diploma is today. And the tax incentives in 
our program will do that. We will open the 
doors of college to all Americans for the first 
time in the history of this country. 

We also have a proposal to put skill grants 
in the hands of people who are unemployed 
or underemployed so they can go to the near- 
est educational institution of their choice and 
get the education they need. And we rec- 
ommend permanent tax deductions for em- 
ployer contributions to the education of their 
employees. When a company goes out and 
invests its money to help their employees 
continue to be productive, and something 
that will benefit them whether they stay with 
that company or move to another one, they 
ought to be able to get a tax deduction for 
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I hope you will support this entire edu- 
cational initiative. It is good for America. 

The second thing we do is recognize our 
special obligation to help people move from 
welfare to work. We now require people to 
do so, if they're able-bodied, within a certain 
amount of time. But if you're going to require 
them to do so, you have to protect the chil- 
dren, pay for child care, make sure the jobs 
are there when the welfare runs out. And 
that is in our budget, and we are committed 
to passing it. 

The third thing we've agreed on is a tax 
cut de signe -d to grow the economy, he ‘Ip peo- 
ple get an education, and give middle class 
families tax relief. We can do a lot of things 
in that tax cut, and I hope we will. When 
I became President, for example—we talk 
about the new economy—there were 3 mil- 
lion people making a living out of their 
homes. Today there are over 12 million. 
Within 5 years, there will be 30 million. We 
ought to have an adequate home office de- 
duction for those people. We ought to have 
the kind of small business credits that will 
enable them to continue to expand. 

I don’t know what the final shape of the 
capital gains cuts will be, but I believe we 
ought to give more benefits for people who 
start small business, capitalize them, and 
then stay with them for 5 or 10 years, and 
create jobs and do the kind of things that 
you heard Kristy talking about today. That’s 
what I think we ought to do to benefit people 
with that tax [applause |. 

Now, all the 
the same 
decide, 


countries in the world face 
choices we do. They're having to 
can they reduce their deficit and still 
invest in their people, can they target people 
programs, 
net? And to be 
more 


can they maintain a social safety 


fair, a lot of countries have 
generous benefits for child care than 
we do. They cover all their children with 
health care, 
of those without insurance in this budget 
agreement. And I won't rest until we finish 
the job. They do more than that. Can they 
still grow their economy and reduce spend- 
ing? You bet they can. Every single country 
can have the same impact, but you have to 
be willing to break through those old myths 
and old ideas and engage people in a commit- 
ted process to get to a common goal. 


and we're going to cover half 
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The third thing we had to do that we still 
are fighting is to reject the false choice be- 
tween protectionism, on the one hand, and 
unlimited free trade opening our markets 
with nothing in return on the other. Protec- 
tionism is simply not an option because 
globalization is irreversible. If we try to close 
up our economy, we will only hurt ourselves. 
We have too much to gain from opening mar- 
kets, and besides, we know we can out-work 
and out-compete anyone, especially if we 
maintain our technological edge and educate 
all our people. 

So what are we going to do? Are we going 
to take the lead, or wait for others to blaze 
the path and get the primary benefits? We 
have decided for the last 4 years to take the 
lead. But we have to decide now, are we 
going to do more or less to cushion the nega- 
tive effects of globalization while still opening 
markets? Are we going to do more or less 
in trying to push in new areas where other 
countries are more protectionist than we? Or 
are we just going to sit around and try to 
close up our markets? 

It seems to me difficult to imagine that 
this is even a serious debate now. In the last 
4’ years, we have become the world’s lead- 
ing exporter. In the last 2 years, over half 
the new jobs coming into this economy have 
paid above average wage. And we have the 
lowest unemployment rate in 24 years. Who 
could seriously argue that our e ffort to open 
markets with 200 trade agreements, the larg- 
est number in any period in American his- 
tory, is ill- advised? I say we should be doing 
more of it, not less of it. We ought to bear 
down and charge into the future and em- 
brace the rest of the world. 

Do the agreements need to be fair? Do 
they have to be enforced? Should we be will- 
ing to take action if people take advantage 
of us and don’t honor their agreements? You 
bet. Should we continue to invest in the mo- 
bility and skills of those who might be dis- 
placed by trade? Absolutely. But thould we 
just turn away from this? No way. 

You know that we have to do these things. 
I also hope you know that we can grow in 
a way that enhances, not undermines, the 
global environment. We can grow in a way 
that strengthens, not weakens, global co- 
operation for the advancement of people’s 
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welfare everywhere, as well as dealing with 
the common security threats I mentioned a 
moment ago. 

We have chosen to reach outward, not to 
be afraid of competition, to embrace the pos- 
sibilities of the global economy, and to work 
to make sure it works for ordinary American 
citizens. 

Let me just give you one statistic to prove 
we don’t have an option. We are now slightly 
less than 5 percent! of the world’s popu- 
lation, but we have slightly more than 20 per- 
cent of the world’s wealth and income. There 
is no way to sustain that unless we sell more 
to the other 95 percent. This is not a matter 
requiring Einstein to calculate. We cannot 
afford not to keep reaching out to the rest 
of the world, and I intend to do it. 

Just this morning, we reached agreement 
with Japan on a process to open their markets 
to competitive American products like tele- 
communications and medical equipment as 
they deregulate at home. Unless you think 
that will not come to pass, let me say that 
in the 20 areas where we have specific trade 
agreements with Japan, American exports 
have increased over 85 percent in the last 
4 years. We can move this process forward 
and we have to. 

Today, Colorado has 132,000 jobs tied di- 
rectly to trade—132,000. Almost without ex- 
ception, they are the good jobs, the high pay- 
ing jobs that we want to create more ‘a We 
must do more of this, not less. 

So let me say to all of you, the success 
of this strategy that we have done together— 
and it wasn’t just what the Government did. 
The lion’s share of the credit goes to the busi- 
nesses and the working people, to those peo- 
ple who were finding the new technologies, 
who were applying them, who were pushing 
the barriers of entrepreneurialism, to the 
Americans’ willingness to take a risk and take 
a chance and to go out there and compete. 
We have to give credit to a Federal Reserve 
policy that supported both growth and low 
inflation. But if we had not reduced the defi- 
cit, expanded trade, and invested in our peo- 
ple, it would not have provided the glue to 
hold the whole policy together. We need to 
keep doing this. 
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America has the lowest unemployment 
rate in 24 years, the lowest inflation rate in 
30 years, the biggest decline in inequality 
among working families in over 30 years. We 
are moving in the right direction. In the 
weeks and months ahead, we have to finish 
the job. We've got to balance the budget. 
We have give—I believe strongly—we 
i to persuade the Congress to give the 

President fast track authority. Every Presi- 
dent has had it for the last 23 years. That’s 
a term of art for saying, I can go and ne go- 
tiate a trade agreement with Chile or with 
Argentina or with Brazil and bring it back 
to Congress, and they have to vote it up or 
down, instead of subjecting it to 50,000 
amendments, which will undermine the 
agreement. This is very important, and we 
have nothing to fear from those countries. 
They are our partners in democracy. They 
are our partners in opportunity. 

The second thing I believe we should do 
is to maintain our normal trade relations with 
China. We should not attenuate normal trade 
relations with a country just because we dis- 
agree with it. We should find ways to hon- 
estly articulate our disagreements. We should 
push our ideas forward, but we shouldn’t im- 
peril 170,000 American jobs today and a big 
chunk of America’s future, not just our eco- 
nomic future but our ability to work with the 
largest country in the world in areas from 
arms control to making peace in Asia to deal- 
ing with problems all around the world that 
we share, like terrorism, by cutting off nor- 
mal trading relations. We don’t do it to other 
countries with which we disagree; we should 
not do it with China. 

Lastly, let me say that we are uniquely 
placed to succeed in the global economy in 
the information age because our ideas and 
our ideals are being embraced by so many. 
We were the birthplace of the Internet, the 
biggest change in communications since the 
printing press. Our movies and music, our 
TV programming and software programs ani- 
mate the lives of people all around the 
world—witness what goes on in the building 
behind me. 

Much of the science and technology shap- 
ing the future is made in America. Perhaps 
most important, we are the most diverse 
large democracy in the world. There is some- 
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body here from everywhere. Five of our 
school districts alre ady have children from 
over a hundred different racial and ethnic 
groups. Within 2 years there will be 12. With- 
in 3 years, our largest State, California, will 
have no majority race. We've got to learn to 
live together and work together, which is why 
I’ve announced this big initiative on race, and 
I hope you will all support it. But you have 
to understand, there’s not just a down side 
here; there is a huge up side. If we're in a 
global economy, who will do best? The nation 
that has the globe living inside its borders. 
That’s what America has, and we ought to 
be proud of it, lift it up, and make the most 
of it. 

And so, my fellow Americans, that’s our 
strategy, balancing the budget, investing in 
people, making the global economy work for 
us. That’s the strategy we want everyone to 
embrace. We do not feel threatened by other 
people’s success; their success is ours. And 
that’s what we're going to work on here. 
Thanks for giving us a chance to do it. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 2 p.m. at the Na- 
tional Digital Television Center. In his remarks, 
he referred to Robert Pinkney and Erica Gadison, 
students, Curtis Park Technology Center, who in- 
troduced the President; 
executive, Schloos Environmental 
Mayor Wellington Webb of Denver, and his wife, 
Wilma; Gov. Roy Romer of Colorado, and his 
wife, Bea; and Leo J. Hindry, president, Tele- 
Communications, Inc., and David Beddow, senior 
vice president, TCI Technology Ventures Inc 


Consulting; 


Exchange With Reporters Prior to 
Discussions With Prime Minister 
Ryutaro Hashimoto of Japan in 
Denver, Colorado 

June 19, 1997 


Southern Baptist Boycott of Disney 


Q. Mr. President, are you going to abide 
by the Southern Baptist vote on boycotting 
Disney? 


The President. No. 


Deregulation and Trade 


Q. Mr. President, the United States has 
been urging Japan for a number of years now 


and Kristy Schloos, chief 
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to try to jump-start its domestic economy. 
Do you have any confidence that they're like- 
ly to be able to do so in a way that would 
actually improve their domestic 
omy—— 

The President. Well, if the Prime Min- 
ister’s deregulation initiative works, I think 
it could spark a lot of domestic economic ac- 
tivity and also increase demand in a way that 
would improve life for Japanese consumers 
and also help—— 

Q. Are you going to express displeasure 
about the trade imbalance figures that came 
out today? 

The President. Well, | wish they weren't 
so high. But we’re going to discuss that. But 
keep in mind we also have made an agree 
ment today to involve the United States in 
the process with Japan to evaluate its deregu- 
lation initiatives in several areas in terms of 
how it might affect our bilateral relations. So 
we're moving in the right direction, and I’m 
hopeful we can make some progress. 

Q. Do you view it as—— 

Prime Minister Hashimoto. If 1 may say 
one word here. About our question, if you 
look at the situation in the foreign exchange 
market, the market has been calm, very calm. 
This is the answer from my side. 

Q. Prime Minister Hashimoto, U.S. offi- 
cials told us that you had reached an agree- 
ment with the United States under which the 
United States would have an advisory role 
on deregulating certain of Japan’s industries. 
Do you view it as, in any sense, a violation 
of Japan’s economic sovereignty to give the 
United States such a role? And why did you 
not insist on parity, that is to say the Japanese 
have got a role in U.S. dere gulation: ? 

Prime Minister Hashimoto. It’s not an 
advisory role. We have no intention of being 
supervised. Deregulation is a task that we 
have to embark upon for ourselves. We're 
friends, so we already discuss matters with 
the United States in that kind of process. We 
made a promise back in Washington, and 
ye sterday we were able s reach an under- 
standing to establish a framework for such 
a problem. So please have more confidence 
in the two of us. 


Q. Thank you. 


[At this point, one group of reporters left the 
room, and another group entered. | 


econ- 
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China’s Status in Future Economic 
Summits 


Q. Mr. President, do you think that China 
should be a member of the summit in the 
future? If so, what conditions would be 
there? 

The President. Well, the short answer to 
that question is that these summits have al- 
ways been summits of market-oriented de- 
mocracies. And so it would require a whole 
redefinition of what this process is for a coun- 
try that doesn’t have democratically elected 
leaders to be part of it. 

What I do believe is that the United States 
and Japan should be working together to help 
to integrate China into the world’s economic 
institutions and to build stable partnerships 
for peace and prosperity. 

Q. Are you going to discuss with the other 
leaders or Prime Minister Hashimoto this po- 
sition about China’s joining? 

The President. The way we have this or- 
ganized we will be able to discuss whatever 
we'd like, because we have at least one occa- 
sion, and to some extent, two, where we'll 
be able to sit around and bring up all of our 
concerns. So the Prime Minister has a lot 
of interesting things that he wants raised 
here. 


Russo-Japanese Territorial Issues 


Q. What do you think about the territorial 
issue between Russia and Japan and are you 
going to discuss about this issue with Presi- 
dent Yeltsin? 

The President. Yes, and I have discussed 
it on several occasions in the past, always urg- 
ing Russia to try to resolve this matter with 
Japan. I believe it’s very much in the interest 
of both of Russia and Japan to resolve this 
matter and to build a strong partnership. 

The United States would feel much better 
about the future of the world knowing that 
Japan and Russia have the kind of partner- 
ship in the East that we have just tried to 
establish between Russia and Europe and the 
United States from NATO in the West. And 
obviously, there will have to be some plan 
for resolving this, but it will have to be 
worked out by the Prime Minister and Presi- 
dent Yeltsin. But I have raised it before on 
several occasions. 
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Q. Would you nominate—|inaudible|—to 
the Ambassador to Japan soon, or discuss 
with the Prime Minister? 

The President. Yes, | hope to do that. 

Q. Next week? 

The President. | don’t know. 

Prime Minister Hashimoto I'm grateful 
to all the questioning, because you have fin- 
ished most of the topics that I was going to 
raise with the President. [Laughter] But in 
order to preserve his honor, of course, I have 
to add something. The President has been 
raising the issue with President Yeltsin, with 
the Russians on many occasions about the 
existence of the territorial issue and the ur- 
gent need for solving this issue between 
Japan and Russia. And of course, I sincerely 
hope that I can get support not only from 
the President of the United States but also 
from the other leaders participating in the 
summit. And I'd like to ask for cooperation 
from President Clinton on that account, too. 

Thank you very much. 


Note: The President spoke at 3:45 p.m. at the 
Hyatt Regency/Tech Center. In his remarks, he 
referred to President Boris Yeltsin of Russia. A 
tape was not available for verification of the con- 
tent of this exchange 


Joint Statement on the U.S.-Japan 
Enhanced Initiative on Deregulation 
and Competition Policy 

June 19, 1997 


I. Basic Principles 

A. In today’s increasingly integrated world 
economy, it is becoming more important to 
address consumers’ interests in expanded 
choices of products and services that are 
readily available at lower prices, through en- 
hanced competition and improved market 
access opportunities. With a view to meeting 
consumers’ interests and to improving mar- 
ket access for foreign companies and foreign 
goods and services, the President and the 
Prime Minister decided in April 1997 to 
strengthen the dialogue between and rein- 
force the efforts of their governments with 
regard to deregulation and competition pol- 
icy under the U.S.-Japan Framework for a 
New Economic Partnership (“Framework”). 
This Enhanced Initiative on Deregulation 
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and Me ompetition Policy (“Enhanced Initia- 
tive”) is intended to carry out that decision. 


B. The objective of the Enhanced Initiative, 
which will address both sectoral and struc- 
tural issues, is to conduct a serious exchange 
of views and to undertake measures, as called 
for in the Framework, to “ 
relevant government laws, regulations, and 
guidance which have the effect of substan- 
tially impeding market access for competitive 
goods and services” in order to enhance con- 
sumers’ interests and to increase efficiency 
and promote economic activity. 

C. The Enhanced Initiative will be carried 
out through meetings of the High-level Offi- 
cials Group and expert-level groups, de- 
scribed below, consistent with the principles 
of the Framework, 
tangible limiting consultations to 
matters within the scope and responsibility 
of government, the MFN principle, and the 
removal of sectoral and structural impedi- 
ments to expanded international trade and 
investment flows. In addition, the meetings 
held under this Enhanced Initiative will take 
place under the basic principle of two-way 
dialogue 


progress, 


Il. The High-level Officials Group and 
Reports to the Leaders of the Two 
Countries 

A. A High-level Officials Group will be estab- 
lished to review and comment on reports by 
the expert-level groups. The High-level Offi- 
cials Group will make utmost efforts to re- 
solve any outstanding issues forwarded by the 
e = rt-level groups. 


The High-level Officials Group will be 


Pie by the Deputy Minister, Ministry of 


Foreign Affairs (MOFA), and the Deputy 
USTR. Other principal agencies participating 
in the expert-level groups as described in 
Section III will be represented by appro- 
priately ranked officials from the GO} and 
the USG. 


C. Meetings of the High-level Officials 
Group will be held once a year, or more fre- 
quently as agreed by both sides. 


D. The progress under the Enhanced Initia- 
tive will be reported to the leaders of the 
two countries since the strengthening of dia- 


address reform of 


such aS achievement of 
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logue on deregulation is based on the deci- 
sion between the leaders of Japan and the 
United States, and the promotion of deregu- 
lation and active imple mentation of compe ti- 
tion policy are issues of major importance 


to the G Oj. 


Ill. Expert-level Groups 
A. Overview -: 

) Expert-level groups will be tasked with 

fulfilling the objective of the Enhanced Ini- 
tiative. 
(2) Initially, five expert-level groups will be 
included within the Enhanced Initiative: four 
sectoral groups—telecommunications, hous- 
ing, medical devices/pharmaceuticals, and fi- 
nancial services—and the Deregulation and 
Competition Policy Working Group (the 
Working Group). 


(3) Expert-level groups on other issues may 
be established or otherwise brought under 
the Enhanced Initiative in the 
agreed by both sides. 


future as 


(4) Each experts-level group will decide the 
schedule and items to be taken up in its 
group. 

(5) Officials in charge of domestic regulations 
within the scope of each expert-level group 
will participate as appropriate. 


(6) Each expert-level group will report in 
writing to the High-level Officials Group, un- 
less the expert-level group decides otherwise. 


B. Sectoral Groups 

The two governments will use existing fora 
to the extent possible, including the follow- 
ing: 

(1) Deregulation in the telecommunications 
sector, including the implementation of the 
GATS commitments on basic telecommuni- 
cations in each country, will be addressed in 
the existing experts group, co-chaired by 
MOFA and the Ministry of Post and Tele- 
communications and by USTR for the USG. 
2) Deregulation in the housing sector will 
be addressed in an expert-level group at the 
occasion of the existing wood products sub- 
committee, chaired by MOFA for the GOJ 
and USTR for the USG. The housing expert- 
level group will be co-chaired by MOFA and 
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the Ministry of Construction for the GOJ and 
by USTR for the USG. 


(3) Deregulation in the medical devices/ 
pharmaceuticals sector will be addressed in 
the existing MOSS medical devices/pharma- 
ceuticals consultations, chaired by the Min- 
istry of Health and Welfare for the GOJ and 
by the Department of Commerce (DOC) for 
the USG. 


(4) Deregulation in the financial services sec- 
tor will be addressed in the existing financial 
services consultations, chaired by the Min- 
istry of Finance (MOF) for the GOJ and by 
the Department of the Treasury for the USG. 


C. Deregulation and Competition Policy 
po Group 


) The two governments will continue to ad- 
rl »ss deve Jopments i in the deregulation proc- 
ess within the Deregulation and Competition 
Policy Working Group (the Working Group), 
chaired by MOFA for the GOJ and by USTR 
and the De »partment of Justice ( DOJ) for the 
USG. 

(2) Cross-sectoral issues will be addressed 
within the Working Group as follows: 


—Structural issues such as competition 
policy and distribution will be addressed 
in a subgroup that will be established, 
to be co-chaired by MOFA, MOF, Min- 
istry of International Trade and Indus- 
try, Ministry of Transportation, and the 
Japan Fair Trade Commission for the 
GOJ and by the Department of State 
and DOJ for the USG. 

—lIssues related to transparency and other 
government practices will be addressed 
in the Working Group, which, for the 
purposes of this dialogue will be chaired 
by MOFA for the GOJ and by DOC for 
the USG. 


(3) Other issues on deregulation which are 
not discussed in other expert-level groups 
may also be taken up within the Working 
Group. 


NOTE: An original was not available for verifica- 
tion of the content of this joint statement. 


1997 / June 19 
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Statement on Signing the Volunteer 
Protection Act of 1997 
June 19, 1997 


I have signed into law S. 543, the “Volun- 
teer Protection Act of 1997,” which will pro- 
vide volunteers working for nonprofit and 
governmental entities certain protections 
from civil liability. Through citizen service, 
Americans recognize that we are responsible 
for one another and that we are members 
of a true community. All levels of govern- 
ment should encourage citizens to volunteer 
for service. This bill is a small part of what 
the Federal Government is doing to help our 
citizens serve as volunteers. 

This legislation is a limited and targeted 
bill that deals with the specific concerns of 
individuals serving our communities without 
compensation. It preserves for the States, the 
traditional source of tort law, not only the 
ability to opt out of the bill’s provisions in 
most cases, but also the right to require prop- 
er licensing and evidence of financial respon- 
sibility. It is important to note that none of 
the bill’s limitations on liability will apply to 
misconduct that constitutes a crime of vio- . 
lence, an act of international terrorism, or 
a hate crime, or to misconduct that involves 
intoxication, drug use, a sexual offense, or 
the violation of any State or Federal civil 
rights laws. The bill does not apply to actions 
on behalf of any organization that engages 
in hate crimes. Also, $. 543 does not interfere 
with State law regarding the liability of volun- 
teer organizations. 

I remain concerned, however, that S. 543 
contains both an absolute prohibition on joint 
and several liability of volunteers for non- 
economic damages and elements of one-way 
preemption of State law. These are both 
modifications of tort law that make it harder 
for innocent injured parties to recover. I em- 
phasize that my signing this specialized and 
limited bill, which is designed to promote in- 
dividual citizen service, in no way mitigates 
the concern about these issues that I raised 
in my veto message on the product liability 
bill presented to me last year (H.R. 956, 
104th Congress). 

On balance, however, S. 543 will encour- 
age volunteer citizen service without unduly 
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affecting the rights of citizens who benefit 
from such service. I am pleased to have 
signed the bill. 

William J. Clinton 
The White House, 
June 19, 1997. 


NoTE: S. 543, approved June 19, was assigned 
Public Law No. 105-19. 


Exchange With Reporters Prior to 
Discussions With President Boris 
Yeltsin of Russia in Denver 

June 20, 1997 


President Yeltsin. Thank you for your 
hospitality, for the wonderful hotel and ac- 
commodations. 


Russian Support for the UN Resolution 
on Iraq 

Q. President Yeltsin, if we may, we under- 
stand the United States and Britain are look- 
ing for help on a resolution on Iraq with the 
United Nations that’s being discussed. Is 
Russia at least willing to promise not to veto 
the resolution? 

President Yeltsin. I'm prepared to block 
my answer to your question. [Laughter] 


Group of Eight and Russia 

Q. Mr. President, will the United States 
support expansion of the G-7 to a G-8 to 
include Russia? 

President Clinton. Well, Russia is fully 
included. This is the first time we’ve ever 
had a meeting where the Russians were here 
from the beginning to the end. And we also 
have another happy development today: 
When we were in Helsinki I pledged to 
President Yeltsin that 1 would do my best 
to see Russia be admitted into the Paris Club 
within the year, and Russia and the Paris 
Club have just completed their negotiations, 
which means that now Russia will be a part- 
ner with the other members in trying to help 
promote the global economic growth by re- 
lieving the burden of the debt on developing 
questions that—so what you see here is a 
sweeping—Russia into the major decision- 
making networks in the world in a way that 
is very positive for the rest of us. 
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And I must say, since—in the last 5 years, 
as Russian participation has steadily in- 
creased here, we have seen the agenda of 
this group broaden dramatically, and because 
Russia is a partner, we can talk about, for 
example, what we can do together to prevent 
the inappropriate spread of nuclear mate- 
rials, and we can work together on a whole 
range of other options. 

So I'm very positive about this and very 
pleased with this summit and pleased with 
the emergence of Russia as a leader in all 
these world institutions. It’s a great tribute 
I think to President Yeltsin’s leadership and 
to the commitment of the Russian people to 
democracy and reform. 


Tobacco Agreement 


Q. Mr. President, is there a tobacco settle- 
ment? Are you happy with it? 

President Clinton. 1 don't believe it’s 
been announced yet. I don’t know that a set- 
tlement has been reached. 

Q. But you've been briefed, sir? 

President Clinton. Well, I've been gen- 
erally briefed that they're approaching a set- 
tlement. But if a settlement, in fact, is an- 
nounced today, then I'll make a statement 
about it. Until there is I don’t want to make 
a statement. 

Q. Would you intervene if there’s a prob- 
lem over regulation? What is your feel- 
ings 

President Clinton. Let’s wait and see if 
they reach an agreement. If there is an agree- 
ment, I'll make a statement. I don’t know 
that there is one. 


[At this point, one group of reporters left the 
room, and another group entered. When the 
second group of reporters had gathered, a 
question was asked and answered in Russian, 
and no translation was provided. |. 


Group of Eight and Russia 

President Clinton. Let me say that until 
you asked that question, no one had ever sug- 
gested to me that there would ever be a time 
when Russia would not be a full partner in 
this Group of Eight. 

Let me just remind you that over the last 
few years, as the participation of Russia in 
this group has grown to this moment, when 
for the first time we are here together from 
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beginning to end and participating in only 
one press conference together and speaking 
with one voice—and as I’m sure you prob- 
ably know, Russia has reached an agreement 
to join the Paris Club—it has enabled this 
body to go from a purely economic focus to 
deal with the common challenges that we 
have in the world we’re about to enter and 
the one we face today. 

For example, the work we're doing in nu- 
clear cooperation would be impossible 
Russia were not our partner here. And there 
are many other things that we're going to 
do together. So I think that this is a cause 
for celebration not only in Russia but in the 
other countries here. 

Let me just say one final thing. I consider 
this day and all these things that are happen- 
ing that are positive a tribute, first of all, to 
the support of the Russian people for democ- 
racy and reform and, second, to the unusual 
combination of vision and persistence that 
President Yeltsin has displayed over so many 
years. It’s quite a hopeful moment for the 
world, I think, and I give him a lot of credit. 





Nore: The President spoke at 1:03 p.m. at the 
Brown Palace Hotel. A tape was not available for 
verification of the content of this exchange. 


Statement on the Tobacco 
Agreement 


June 20, 1997 


Less than one year ago, my administration 
announced an historic rule to protect chil- 
dren from the harm caused by tobacco prod- 
ucts. Two months ago, a court in North Caro- 
lina issued a landmark ruling confirming my 
decision that the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion has authority to regulate tobacco prod- 
ucts to protect our children’s health. These 
victories for the public health drove the to- 
bacco companies to the bargaining table and 
extracted concessions from them that would 
have been unimaginable just a short time 


ago. 

I commend the attorneys general and 
other people working with them, including 
children’s health leaders, for their hard work 
in negotiating this agreement in a way that 
seeks to advance our struggle to protect the 
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health of children against the dangers of to- 
bacco. They deserve our thanks for doing so. 

We must now carefully consider whether 
approving this proposed settlement will pro- 
tect the public health—and particularly our 
children’s health—to the greatest extent pos- 
sible. Until now, we have not had the oppor- 
tunity to review the actual terms of the agree- 
ment, and we have not concluded whether 
it is in the best interests of the public health. 
Over the next several weeks, we will under- 
take a thorough public health review. I am 
asking Bruce Reed, my Domestic Policy Ad- 
viser—along with Donna Shalala, Secre tary 
of the Department of Health and Human 
Services—to engage in extensive consulta- 
tions with the public health community and 
others to subject this agreement to the strict- 
est scrutiny. They will report to me on 
whether this agreement represents the best 
means of protecting the Nation’s public 
health interests. 





In the meantime, we will fight as hard as 
ever to ensure that the FDA rule stands. 
Each day, 3,000 young people become regu- 
lar smokers; 1,000 of them will have their 
lives cut short as a result. Protecting the 
health of the public and these children will 
be our measure of this proposed agreement. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President's public 
schedule and other items of general interest an- 
nounced by the Office of the Press Secretary and 
not included elsewhere in this issue. 





June 13! 

The President announced his intention to 
appoint Abraham H. Foxman, Jay Mazur, 
and Aletta Schaap to the U.S. Holocaust Me- 
morial Council. 


! This release was not received in time for inclu- 
sion in the appropriate issue. 
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June 14 

In the evening, the President returned to 
Washington, DC, from San Diego, CA, arriv- 
ing after midnight. 


June 15 

In the afternoon, the President attended 
the final round of the U.S. Open golf tour- 
nament at Congressional Country Club in 
Bethesda, MD. 


June 16 

In the evening, the President attended a 
book release party for former Texas Land 
Commissioner Garry Mauro at the Willard 


Hotel. 


June 17 

In the morning, the President met with 
President Kiro Gligorov of the Former Yugo- 
slav Republic of Macedonia in the Oval Of- 
fice to discuss a wide range of bilateral and 
regional issues. 


June 18 

In the afternoon, the President met with 
Crown Prince Hassan bin Talal of Jordan in 
the Oval Office to review the Jordan-U.S. bi- 
lateral relationship and developments in the 
Middle East. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Louis Caldera to serve as Manag- 
ing Director and Chief Operating Officer for 
the Corporation for National and Commu- 
nity Service. 


June 19 

In the morning, the President met in the 
Oval Office with Gary Trew and Seamus 
McNeill, two teachers from Northern Ire- 
land who are the first winners of the “Presi- 
dent’s Prize” for efforts to promote cross- 
community understanding. 

Later, the President traveled to Denver, 
CO. In the evening, he attended a host com- 
mittee reception at a private residence in 
Cherry Hills, CO. 

The President announced the designation 
of James J. Hoecker as Chairman of the Fed- 
eral Energy Regulatory Commission 

The President announced his intention to 


appoint Ruby G. Moy as Staff Director of 


the U.S. Commission on Civil Rights. 
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June 20 

In the morning, the President had a tele- 
phone conversation with President Fernando 
Cardoso of Brazil from the Presidential Suite 
at the Brown Palace Hotel. 

In the afternoon, the President met sepa- 
rately with President Jacques Chirac of 
France and Prime Minister Romano Prodi 
of Italy in the Onyx Room at the Brown Pal- 
ace Hotel. 

In the evening, the President attended a 
reception with G—8 leaders in the Courtyard 
of the Governor’s Mansion. Later, he at- 
tended a dinner with the leaders in the Music 
Room of the Phipps Conference Center. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promotions of 
members of the Uniformed Services, nominations 
to the Service Academies, or nominations of For- 
eign Service officers. 





Submitted June 17 


Shirley Robinson Watkins, 

of Arkansas, to be Under Secretary of Agri- 
culture for Food, Nutrition, and Consumer 
Services, vice Ellen Weinberger Haas, re- 
signed. 


Submitted June 18 


Frank M. Hull, 

of Georgia, to be U.S. Circuit Judge for the 
Eleventh Circuit, vice Phyllis A. Kravitch, re- 
signed. 


Submitted June 19 

Louis Caldera, 

of California, to be a Managing Director of 
the Corporation for National and Commu- 
nity Service, vice Shirley Sachi Sagawa. 


Stephen R. Sestanovich, 

of the District of Columbia to be Ambassador 
at Large and Special Adviser to the Secretary 
of State on the New Independent States. 
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Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the Office 
of the Press Secretary that are neither printed as 


items nor covered by entries in the Digest of 


Other White House Announcements. 





Released June 14 


Transcript of a press briefing by the Presi- 
dent’s Advisory Board on Race 


Released June 16 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 


Transcript of a press briefing by National Se- 
curity Adviser Samuel Be rger, Assistant to 
the President for Inte ruational Economic 
Policy Daniel Tarullo, and Treasury Sec- 
retary Robert Rubin on the Denver Eco- 
nomic Summit 


Released June 17 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 


Transcript of a press briefing by Deputy Na- 
tional Security Adviser Jim Steinberg, Assist- 
ant to the President for International Eco- 
nomic Policy Dan Tarullo, Deputy U.S. 
Trade Representative Jeff Lang, and Deputy 
Treasury Secretary Larry Summers on the 
President’s Africa trade initiative 

Statement by Press Secretary Mike McCurry 
on the President’s meeting with President 


Kiro Gligorov of the Former Yugoslav Re- 
public of Macedonia 


Statement by Counsel to the President 
Charles F.C. Ruff on the DC Circuit Court 
of Appeals decision on executive privilege to 
protect confidential documents 

Fact sheet: President Clinton’s Strategy for 
Economic Growth and Opportunity in Africa 


Released June 18 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry 
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Statement by Press Secretary Mike McCurry 
on the President’s meeting with Crown 
Prince Hassan bin Talak of Jordan 


Announcement of the nomination for U.S. 
Circuit Judge for the Eleventh Circuit 


Released June 19 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry, Deputy National Se- 
curity Adviser Jim Steinberg, Assistant to the 
President for International Economic Policy 
Dan Tarullo, and U.S. Trade Representative 
Charlene Barshefsky on the President's 
meeting with Prime Minister Hashimoto of 
Japan 

Transcript of a press briefing by U.S. Trade 
Representative Charlene Barshefsky on the 
Japan-U.S. initiative on deregulation and 
competition policy 


Statement by Press Secretary Mike McCurry 
on the President’s meeting with the North- 
em Ireland winners of the “President’s 
Prize” 


Released June 20 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Mike McCurry, Deputy National Se- 
curity Adviser Jim Steinberg, and Deputy 
Treasury Secretary Larry Summers on the 
Denver Economic Summit 


Transcript of a press briefing by Assistant to 
the President for International Economic 
Policy Dan Tarullo on the Denver Economic 
Summit 


Transcript of a press briefing by Deputy Na- 
tional Security Adviser Samuel Be rger on the 
President’s meeting with President Chirac of 
France 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved June 18 


S.543 / Public Law 105-19 
Volunteer Protection Act of 1997 
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